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Dictation Machines 





Editor’s Note: A previous report on dictation machines, which appeared in the 
March 1949 Bulletin, included listings of electronic and acoustic models of severa 


makes 


Since the previous tests, CR has completed test work on three additiona 


machines, all of which are classified as electronic 


MODERN dictation machine ts a rather com- 
plicated mechanism as a glance at the “‘in- 
sides” of the cabinet chassis will show. In it one 
will find usually an intricate mechanism which is 
used to turn or wind the medium on which the 
spoken word is to be carried. In addition, the mod- 
ern device uses an electronic circuit similar to the 
amplifier found in many home radios, together with 
a microphone, earphones, and other accessories. 
The latest models offer many advantages over 
their “‘all-acoustic’”’ (non-electronic) predecessors 
Among these advantages are much improved qual- 
ity of sound output, with greater intelligibility, 
greater versatility in use because of improved sensi- 
tivity, compactness and reduced weight of some 
units, portability in most instances (some of the 
late designs can be operated while in a moving auto- 
mobile), compactness and durability of recorded 
mediutm in the event it is to be filed, and fewer errors 
by the stenographer, by reason of improved speech 
quality. In addition, some of the newer machines 
provide for recording up to one hour's dictation on 
a single recording strip or medium without change. 
While the advantages named are certainly of im- 
portance and were in many cases incorporated in 
the units tested, it appears the old saying that “‘all 
is not gold that glitters’ is applicable to all three 
machines in the present test, for each failed to func- 
tion properly within the time allocated for the test 
work. Correspondence from subscribers indicates 








Peirce Rxecutive Dactator, Model 265 


that CR’s experience was not an exception to the 
general rule, and the prospective purchaser of a 
modern dictation machine is forewarned that he 
may likely have trouble in its use from time to 
time. For this reason, constant availability and 
promptness of service appear to be the most im- 
portant considerations in making a choice, and 
it would appear that if a fixed yearly service 
is available and not unduly expensive, it would be 
worth while to contract for it; this becomes doubly 
important if it is expected that the machine pur- 
chased will be given rather hard and steady use,' 

An engineering examination of the units indi- 
cated that considerable thought had gone into their 
design. It must be remembered, however, that the 
electronic dictation machine is a comparatively 
new office device the Soundscriber made its 
debut in 1940 and continuous improvement in 
the operation of dictating machines is to be ex- 
pected for some time to come. Such conveniences 
as a warning noise indicating the approach to the 
end of the dictating medium with automatic stop- 
ping after a predetermined time, backspacing ar- 
rangement for use with the transcriber, immedi- 
ate start and stop of the recording medium, 


CRs judgments of dictating machines are for the use of its subscribers 
snd are made with the assumption that one or possibly two unite — 
be purchased. They may not be applicable, therefore, to purchases 
large commercial companies which may purchase 25 to 100 unite or more 
and can thus afford to have epare equipment available at all times to be 
used in case of breakdown. 





Peirce “Super-Transcriber,"” Model 270 
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Audograph Electronic Souudwriter, Executive Model 


use of vacuum tubes which will give immediate 
rather than delayed warm-up and so eliminate the 
meed to keep the machine turned on and motor 
running at all times are among these improvements 
to be expected. 

Some of the machines included in this report did 
imclude several of these advantages. The Gray 
Audograph gave a warning “‘click"’ from 14 to 24 
minutes before the end of the disk which was espe- 
cially useful. It did not, however, shut off auto- 
matically at the end. The Peirce wire recorder 
and the Dictaphone Time- Master both shut off auto- 
matically when the end of the wire spool or Memo- 
belt was reached and provided a visual indication 
that the end of the medium was at hand. They 
failed, however, to give any audible warning that 
this was about to happen, and the person dictating 
might have to interrupt his dictation in the middle 
of a sentence or thought unless he was willing to 
keep one eye on the machine, so to speak. 

The means used to mark the end of dictation of 
a letter and any corrections made in it during dicta- 
tion was considered well designed in the case of the 
Audograph. It consisted of a thin strip of heavy 
paper about 944 inches long and 1 inch wide, in 
which the person dictating could note corrections 
and letter endings by simply pressing down keys 
which punched small holes in the strip at the proper 
position. When the disk in use had been filled, it 
was given to the secretary along with the punched 
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Audograph Electronic Soundwrtter, Secretarial Mode! 


strip. When inserted in the transcriber, the punched 
holes showed as red or green dots, indicating cor- 
rections or letter endings. The method used by 
Dictaphone to accomplish the same result was con- 
sidered not as satisfactory. The Dictaphone used a 
thin paper strip which was more difficult to handle, 
metallic markers actuated by unmarked finger tabs 
which were quite confusing to use until one became 
accustomed to the operation. With the Peirce wire 
recorder, corrections were made by electronically 
erasing the error and substituting the correction 
for the error on the wire medium. While this was 
considered a convenient method of correcting, it 
might militate against use of the Peirce by lawyers 
or cthers who would have need for employing the 
information on the wire for legal purposes, and in 
court. Such a, record of testimony could be 
changed at will, for instance by an interested party. 
A dial, with pointer, on the front of the wire-holding 
mechanism was graduated in 15-second intervals 
(for the 15-minute cartridge), with 5 seconds easily 
estimated. The time reading was marked by hand 
on a separate sheet of paper and given to the secre- 
tary along with the wire cartridge 

The Dictaphone motor was stopped when the 
hand microphone was put on the hook at the side 
of the cabinet; the tube filaments remained ‘‘on,” 
however, so that the unit was available for immedi- 
ate use. The fact that the motor in the Audograph 
ran continuously as long as the unit was turned on 


ee 





Dictaphone Trauscriinug Machine, Time-Master Mode! 
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was considered a disadvantage, and the slight noise 
it made could be disconcerting in a quiet office. 
The motor in each unit tested was equipped with a 
fan for cooling the interior mechanism. 

In the listings that follow, all units described 
were for operation on alternating current only. No 
measurements were made of frequency response as 
it was estimated that in each case the response ex- 
tended to at least 3500 cycles, which is considered 
adequate for voice reproduction. All three ma- 
chines recorded at constant linear speed, which, in 
the case of disk recorders, is considered a slight 
advantage. (Most phonograph records are recorded 
at constant angular velocity which limits inner 
groove diameter if distortion is considered an im- 
portant factor.) In addition, each machine had a 
volume control for adjusting volume of voice input 
signal to allow for varying characteristics of users. 
It should be noted that a complete unit consists of a 
dictation machine, and a transcription machine for 
use by the secretary. In a good many cases, one of 
the combination units would be practical for use 
where it is not likely that the dictator and secretary 
will have need for the machine at the same time 


A. Recommended 


A udograph Electronic Soundwriter. Executive Model (Gray 
Mig. Co., Hartford 1, Conn.) $319. 4 tubes used; 
transformer power supply. Cabinet finished in gray 
crackled enamel; size 64 x 1134 x 914 in. deep 
Weight, 16.6 lb., comparatively light, an advantage 
Used thin plastic disks as recording medium, usable on 
both sides and providing dictating times of 20, 30, and 
60 minutes, depending upon diameter chosen. Small 
neon light in front panel flickered when machine was 
being used and gave useful indication that machine was 
operating correctly. Method of marking corrections and 
letter endings considered very good. Small red and 
green lights in chassis indicated that control lever was 
in listen or record position. An audible warning that 
the machine was not set to receive dictation might be 
considered more desirable because it would be less re 
stricting in the placing of the machine on a desk or table 
Strip release, letter end, and correction punch-tabs were 
marked, an advantage. Machine was considered easy 
to operate. Used separate styli for recording and listen 
ing. Drive from motor was through pulleys and thin 
flat belt; might be source of trouble after period of use 
{Secretarial Model (transcriber), $295. Quite similar in 
construction and appearance to Executive Model. Had 
control for adjusting output so that tone would be satis 
factory to the secretary. Leakage current, 0.4 ma., sat- 
isfactorily low. Master Model (combination dictating 
and transcribing machine), $397. Provided for use as 
either a dictation or transcription machine in a single 
unit. 

Peirce Executive Dictator, Model 265 (Peirce Wire Re 
corder Corp., 1328 Sherman St., Evanston, Ill.) $376. 
4 tubes; transformer power supply, good. Motor and 
drive mechanism considered less complicated than those 
on Audograph or Dictaphone and .might therefore be 
expected to stand up bettcr under service conditions. 


Cabinet, smvoth-nnished enamel; size, 10% x 12 x 94 
in. deep. Weight, 27.8 lb. (heavy). The cartridge con 
taining the wire recording medium was easily inserted 
into the lower front section of the cabinet or readily 
removed for transmittal to the secretary. Cartridges 
available which take 15, 30, and 60 minutes of dictation 
Corrections were made by backspacing (rewinding) and 
then inserting verbally the correct phrase or sentence 
into its proper place, an operation requiring some prac 
tice on the part of the user before mastery was attained. 
(The incorrect dictation was automatically erased with 
this operation.) The finished dictation was therefore 
continuous in most instances without need for first lis 
tening to corrections before typing a letter as was re- 
quired with the Audograph and Dictaphone. Time 
record of letters dictated was kept on separate sheet 
and the record of their beginning and end noted from 
the time dial on the front of the cartridge. Machine 
stops and light glows when end of usable section of wite 
is reached. There is no audible warning signal. % Petree 
“Super-Transcriber,”’ $361. This unit similar in appear 
ance and shape to dictating unit except that cabinet 
speaker and push-button controls were absent. Leak- 
age current, negligible. 

Peirce Combination Dictator and Transcriber, Model 260 
(Peirce Wire Recorder Corp.) $461. Very similar to 
Peirce Executive Dictator. Provided for use as either @ 
dictation or transcription machine in a single unit. 


B. Intermediate 


Dictaphone, Time-Master Model (Dictaphone Corp., 420 
Lexington Ave., New York 17) Dictating Machine, 
$350. Electronic circuit used 5 miniature tubes plus 
selenium rectifier. Gray cabinet with smooth finish; easy 
to dust; size, 4% x 13 x 104% in. deep. Weight of unit, 
21 Ib., about average. Used plastic Memobelt as dictat- 
ing medium, which would take up to 15 minutes of dicta- 
tion; only one side used. Overlapped joint in belt con. 
sidered disadvantageous. (The manufacturer is under- 
stood to be developing a continuous belt without the 

that would seem to be preferable.) Opera 


7 
5 


lapped joint 
tion of start-stop button on microphone while dictating 
caused noticeable click during transcription. Had sepa 
rate on-off switch. Buzzer sounded if machine was not 
set for dictation; this is considered advantageous. 
Method of marking corrections and letter endings con 
sidered not so good as method used on Audograph; 
push keys and strip were unmarked so that line on strip 
could not be identified as a letter ending or correction 
Hand microphone was considered not well balanced. 
Used polarized connecting plug (good). Leakage cur 
rent, 1 ma. (excessive shock hazard). Transcribing 
Machine, $325. Over-all appearance and internal drive 
and reproducing mechanism similar to dictating unit 
Had volume, tone, and speed controls. Two-pedal foot 
control worked nicely and provided for great latitude 
in back-spacing. The speed control was considered an 
advantage; it provided for increasing or decreasing the 
speed at which a letter could be transcribed and thus 
would enable the secretary to adjust the dictation rate 
to her particular typing speed. (There was naturally a 
definite change in pitch of the voice with change in 
speed.) Used polarized connecting plug. Leakage cur 
rent, 1 ma. (excessive shock hazard). 
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Oil Burning Space or Parlor Heaters 





Editor’s Note: Space heaters, otherwise known as heating stoves or parlor 


heaters, are in very widespread use. 


The area that can be heated satisfactorily by 


such an appliance, however, 1s limited by the outside temperature, regardless of the 


size or type of space heater used. 


with the installation, location, operation, and “comfort expectancy” 
heater, limitations on heater size, and use of circulating fans, are treated 


types of space heaters are discussed. 


peg STOVES or parlor heaters, called 
space heaters by technical men in the heat- 
ing industry, are more widely used for house heat- 
ing in the United States than any other single type 
of equipment. According to the Housing Census 
for 1940, 35% of all urban homes and 63% of all 
rural homes were heated by space heaters of various 
kinds. 

Factors responsible for this widespread use in- 
clude: (a) low initial cost, (b) ease of installation, 
(c) good efficiency, (d) low fuel consumption. Off- 
Setting disadvantages are that a space heater: (a) 
Occupies usable living space, (b) provides heat that 
is unevenly distributed, (c) is limited in its capacity 
to the heating satisfactorily of 1 to 4 rooms. 


Types of Space Heaters 

Excluding the common portable “‘oil stoves,” 
there are two main classes of stationary space heat- 
efs, generally designated by the terms “radiant” 
and “circulating” or “‘convection."’ The radiant 
type is unjacketed and, as the name implies, delivers 
a major proportion of its heat by direct radiation 
to near-by objects. The circulating or convection 
type usually consists of an inner stove in an outer 
shell, through which air currents flow to increase 
the heat exchange and stimulate circulation through- 
out the house. In this type, more heat is trans- 
ferred by convection than by radiation, although 
both methods of heat transfer are operative in 
both types. 

Several differences in performance were noted in 
a study of radiant and circulating heaters made by 
the National Bureau of Standards. The radiant 
heaters, for example, tended to lessen the tempera- 
ture stratification of air or differences in tempera- 
ture between the floor and breathing level, and to 
deliver a greater percentage of the heat nearer the 
floor, where more is needed. Because of this, the 
living zone (2 inches to 60 inches above the 
floor) can be heated to a given degree of warmth 
with less fuel than would be necessary with the 
circulating heater, and the radiant heater serves 
well for warming a single room. The temperature 
difference between rooms, however, is decreased 


In the following article, various aspects associated 


in use of the 
The various 


by the circulating heater, which indicates that, 
for multiple-room installation, the circulating heat- 
er is to be preferred to the radiant type. 

Circulating heaters have advantages over the 
radiant type in the reduced hazard of burns from 
direct physical contact, and the improved appear- 
ance afforded by use of the metal jacket. Many 
modern circulating heaters are of rather good ap- 
pearance. 


Comfort Conditions with Heaters 

By American standards of comfort, the general 
heating pattern resulting from the use of space 
heaters is not very desirable; the room in which 
the heater is located and its immediate vicinity, es- 
pecially, are heated to a higher temperature than 
the other rooms. The great popularity of this 
type of heating, however, shows that this disad- 
vantage is often offset by the factors of low cost 
ind simplicity. The problem, therefore, is not one 
of attempting to match the uniformity of central 
heat, which space heaters admittedly cannot do, 
but one of providing a degree of comfort and uni- 
formity of temperature distribution that will be 
acceptable in each individual case. 

In the absence of any official definition of com- 
fort which would apply to space heaters, the Bu- 
reau of Standards tentatively defines “‘comfort cond1- 
tions” as a minimum of 65°F at 2 inches above the 
floor and not over 80°F at 60 inches above the floor. 
They further define ‘‘minimum acceptable comfort” 
as not less than 60°F at 2 inches above the floor 
and not over 85°F at 60 inches above the floor. 

Using these definitions of comfort, which admit- 
tedly would be modified in many instances by great- 
er tolerance of many users, it was found that there 
were two very definite limitations governing the 
installation of single space heaters: (1) the area 
effectively heated by a heater as related to the 
area of the room; (2) the maximum size of the 
space heater that can be installed without produc- 
ing excessive temperatures at the heater. 


Radius of Effective Heating 


With a properly located heater, the radius of 
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Quick-Heat, Model 9437-1 


comfort heating was tound to be almost directly pro- 
portionate to the outside temperature (see Fig- 
ure 1). With a frame house insulated under the 
roof only, the perimeter of minimum acceptable 
comfort (25°F differential between the hottest and 
coldest parts of the house) was 19 ft. from the 
heater with an outside temperature of 32°F, and only 
7 ft. from the heater with an outside temperature of 
0°F. This factor determines the area that can be 
satisfactorily heated by a single space heater of 
any size. Increasing the size of the heater does not 
materially change this radius of comfort heating, 
tables to the 
contrary, because, with gravity circulation, heat 
can be forced further only by raising the tempera- 
ture near the heater, with consequent greater over- 
heating of the central zone. The area near the heat- 
er will then become so hot that it will no longer be 
considered usable. 

Figure 1 can be used as a design chart to deter- 
mine the area that can be comfortably heated for 
any anticipated winter weather. If weather be- 
low the selected design temperature occurs only 
occasionally, this can be met by temporarily closing 
off the room with the heater, and living therein. 
If the prevailing temperature is colder, it is advis- 
able to install two or more heaters, each to take 
care of the area determined from the chart. 

These results apply only to houses with heat 
transfer characteristics similar to those of the house 
used in the tests, i.e., one-story, insulated roof, un- 
insulated side-walls, and frame construction. For 
houses with a lower heat loss, brought about 
through the use of weatherstripping, storm sash, 
or full insulation, the comfort zone would be ex- 
tended somewhat, and vice versa. This aspect of 


despite numerous manufacturers’ 


Nesco, Model 7010 


Quick-Heat Radiant, Mudei 2200-0 


the problem has not yet been fully explored. 


Limitation on Heater Size 

In the Bureau of Standards test bungalow, tor 
““comitort 
condition” (15°F temperature difference between 2 
in. and 60 in. from the floor 
living zone for every heater tested when the heat 


heaters in each of four locations, the 
was exceeded in the 


output was greater than 20,000 Btu/hr.' with 
natural circulation and 22,000 Btu/hr. with a fan. 
The 25°F total differential representing “‘minimum 
acceptable comfort’’ was exceeded at 26,000 Btu/- 
hr. output with natural circulation and 29,500 
Btu/hr. output with a fan. These sizes can thus 
be assumed to be close to the maximum heater 
sizes that can be recommended for residential use 
under comfort conditions; there is clearly a limit 
to the maximum size of space heater that can be 
installed for minimum comfort conditions. 


Use of Circulating Fans 

Most manufacturers offer small circulating fans 
either as integral parts of the space heaters or as 
accessories at $15 to $30 extra. In general, the 
use of such fans showed somewhat disappointing 
results; they produced only a slightly smaller 
temperature differential between rooms, and there 
was a tendency to increase temperature stratifica- 
tion between the floor and breathing line (a phe- 
nomenon known as “‘cold 70” in which the “room 
temperature” is is normally acceptable, 
yet the occupants “‘feel cold’ An ordinary desk- 


type fan placed on the mantel of the room in which 


reads 70° 


the heater was located was found to be a good sub- 
stitute for the fan supplied with a heater 


'Btu/hr. is the engineers method of expressing 
ductson by the heater 


rate of heal pro 
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Figure 1 


Fans were of the greatest value when the heaters 
were “off center’’ in relation to the space to be 
heated, which would be the normal arrangement, 
because they tended to correct the unequal dis- 
tribution of heat. They were of only slight val- 
ue when the heater was centered in the room 
A fan's effectiveness in increasing the of 
the heater that can be used for the same comfort 
conditions was not as great as might be expected; 
as has been mentioned, it was about 10°% (i.e 
10% more heat can be distributed to the same com 
fort area with a fan{than without). 


Locating the Space Heater 
rhere is usually a location for a space heater that 
This is almost always 


size 


will give the best results. 
near the center of the space to be heated, with ap 
proximately equal opportunity for air to circulate 
through doorways to each of the surrounding rooms 
An asymmetrical location with respect to the space 
to be heated can give vastly inferior results, al 
though, as has been mentioned, a fan will some 
times improve conditions 

When more than one room is to be heated by a 
space heater, a large part of the heat must reach 
the remote rooms by natural circulation through 


open doorways, archways, transoms, and registers 
rherefore it is important to see that the space to 
be heated is as Beneficial 
effects m iy be expected also by using open registers 
at the floor and ceiling of a dividing partition 


Principles of Operation 


lhe physical differences between various kinds 


“open” as possible. 


of oil-fired space heaters, together with factors of 
selection, were covered in CONSUMERS’ RESEARCH 
BULLETIN, February 1940, p. 15-20. A brief review 
follows 

a. Flueless Heaters (‘‘oil stove 
large kerosene lamp with a wick immersed in kero- 


Similar to a 


sene; usually a small portable heater suitable for 
lew degrees 
Advantages 


when a 
ded 

Disadvantages: ex- 
pensive fuel, small heat output, and, especially in 
use without flue 


occasional daytime use only, 
only of temperature rise is nec 


portability and low cost 


the case of larger sizes without flue 


is not recommended by CR), discharge of gaseous 
ire hazard 


the 


combustion products into the room 


is a particularly factor with oil 


important 
stoves of this « ategory. 

b. Sleeve-Type Burner Used 
as a kitchen range, small water heater, 


“blue flame’”’ 


principally 
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and in very small space heaters. Consists of two 
perforated cylinders between which, at the bot- 
tom, is a kerosene soaked wick which is not normal- 
ly consumed (on this account burner is occasionally 
called ‘“‘wickless’’). Will operate on a very low 
draft such as would be given by only 5 to 6 ft. of 
Control over rate of 


flue (measured vertically). 
heat output is poor with the “blue flame’ oil 


heaters. 

c. Pot Type. Used for most space heaters of a 
size between the portable and mechanically atom- 
izing (motor actuated) heaters. Oil is vaporized and 
burned in a combustion chamber. Can burn heav- 
ier oi] than the sleeve type. Needs stronger draft 
than sleeve type (20-ft. chimney recommended, 
10-ft. minimum usable size — measured in a verti- 
cal line, of course). 

Several space heater manufacturers buy pot-type 
oil burners of standard design and build them into 
their own heater casings. One of the most popular 
burners available for this purpose is the Breese as 
made by Breese Burners, Inc., 341 E. Ohio, Chi- 


cago 11. 


Selection of ‘‘Standard”’ 
Heater Recommended 

National Bureau of Standards; Commercial 
Standard CS101-43 entitled “Flue Connected Oil- 
Burning Space Heaters Equipped with Vaporiz- 
ing Pot-Type Burners,"’ has been available since 
1942. Many minimum standards of construction 
and performance are given. While compliance 
with this standard is not compulsory, a heater not 
built in accordance with its provisions is not allowed 
to carry a label with the wording shown. The label 
provides strong protection against grossly shoddy 
construction and performance, and is the first thing 
that the consumer should look for in purchasing a 
heater of this ty pe. The wording of the label should 
be as follows, with all blanks filled in: 


Model No ° 

Commercial Standard CS101-43 

Output .... Btu/hr. at 
draft with CS No. 1 oil. 

Manufacturer's name and address. 

Underwriters’ label requirements, includ- 

ing heaviest oil for which heater was ap- 

proved. 


Beware of claims in literature “that this burner 
has a higher efficiency than the Bureau of Stand- 
ards requirements.”’ (Minimum efficiency is given 
as 70%.) This is no substitute for the actual full 
approval, since the latter includes many other 
points of construction and performance that help 
to insure operating life, reliability, and safety to a 
maximum degree. Moreover the code specifies the 
exact method of test under which the efficiency is to 
be established. The manufacturer's claim if un- 
supported by any statement of his compliance with 
the standard, may likely mean very litte. 

Ihe code also requires a standard guarantee 
and compliance with the safety requirements of 
the Underwriters’ Laboratories. While CR has 
pointed out that the latter gives no positive assur 
ance that an oil-burning appliance is safe in all 
uses and all home conditions, it does afford the 
consumer a useful degree of protection against ob- 
taining a heater that is deficient in major respects 
as related to safety. It is best ifvt to buy a heater 
that does not have, or does not show, the Under- 
writers’ Laboratories’ label. 


Oil-Burning Space Heaters — Circu- 
lating (Jacketed) Type Except as Other- 
wise Noted 


A. Recommended 


Coleman, Model R32 (The Coleman Co., Inc., Wichita, 

Kans.) $59.95 retail in Middle West. Own burner, 
rated oil consumption 0.063 to 
0.30 gal. per hr.; rated output, 
32,000 Btu/hr.; 3-gal. tank. 
No. P-10, 30-watt blower rated 














at 6000 cu. [t./hr. available at 
$14.95 additional. 

Estate Heatrola, Models 4776 and 
4771 (state Heatrola Divi 
sion, Noma 
Hamilton, Ohio 
$99.95 respectively 


Electric Corp., 
$114.95 and 
Manufac 
turer advises that 1949.50 mod 
will carry label 
certifying compliance with Bu 
reau of Standards code for first 
time. Such labeled models are 
A. Recommended; others can 
not be recommended — see text. 
8-in. “ pot-of-gold” (manufactur 
er's designation) burner. Rated 
a at about 35,000 Btu/hr. Tank 


els, now ready, 











Perfection, Model 3140 


Lonergan, Models 4860 and 4875 


not supplied with either model, 
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but available in 0-gal. size tor $9 extra. Manutacture: 
recommends outdoor tank of larger size, such as 50-gal 
drum, which would have the convenience of giving long 
intervals between filling. Forced-draft fans extra at 
24.75; thermostatic wall-type controls for same, $23.75 
and $19.75 
Lonergan, Model 4842 
$69.95 f.o.b. Albion. 
are in accordance with Commercial Standard code but 


(Lonergan Mfg. Co., Albion, Mich 
Manufacturer states that heater: 

that heaters are not so tagged. Oval burner of specia 
design. Miniflow pilot for low minimum fuel consump 
tions (manufacturer claims 42 hr. per gal. of oil). Built 
in draft regulator. Will operate from wall thermostat 
Rated at 42,000 Btu/hr. 

Monogram Oilfire, Model 37D137 (The Quincy Stove Mtg 
Co., Quincy, Ill.) $66.25 f.0.b. factory. 8-in. Breese-type 
burner as modified and patented by manufacturer 
Rated 38,500 Btu/hr. 4'4-gal. tank. Brown porcelain 
enamel Draft included as standard 
equipment 

Perfection “Low-Boy 
Stove Co., 7609 


finish adjuster 
Heater, Model 3140 (Perfection 
Platt Ave., Cleveland 4 $142.50 
40,000 Btu/hr. Low flue opening, adapted to fireplace 
installations. Blowers and controls available as extras 
Preway, Model P48448 (Prentiss-Wabers Products Co 
Wisconsin Rapids, Wis.) $49.50 f.o.b. 8-in. pot-type 
burner (burner manufactured by Breese). Rated 32,000 
Btu/hr. 3-gal. tank. No. P48491 forced-air blower unit 
optional at $14.90 additional. Draft adjuster provided 
to maintain recommended maximum of 0.06 in. of draft 
Quaker, Models 2006 and 2008W (Quaker Mfg. Co., 223 
W. Erie St., Chicago 10) $56.95 and $81.95, respective 
ly. Model 2006, rated 23,000 Btu with 6-in. burner 
Model 2008W, 35,000 Btu with 8-in. burner. Smaller 
model] particularly adapted to average-sized roams be 





Estate Heatrola, Models 4771 and 4776 


Quick-Heat, Model 3207-0 


Circulator avail 
The manufac 


cause of its less-than-usua! output. 
able at $18.45; draft booster at $19.95 
turer advises that these models are no longer being 
made, but units may be available in some stores 
Quick-Heat, Model 3207-0 (American Stove Co 
Ohio) $79.50 f.0.b., 7-in. burner, metering valve model 
Rated consumption of No. 1 oil, 0.047 to 0.365 gal./hr.: 
35,500 Btu/hr.; tank equip 
ped with gauge. Also available without casing (radiant 
type) as Model 2206-0 at $57.50 f.o.b 
Breese impinging jet-type burners 


Lorain 


rated output, 3-gal 


\ll models use 


B. Intermediate 

rhe construction and quality of the heaters in this grou, 
are the equal, and in many cases identical, to those of the 
preceding (A-Recommended) grouping. However, the 
outputs are so much greater that, for average residential 
use, attempts to force adequate heat to the full radius of 
capacity of the heaters could hardly avoid overheating of 
areas adjacent to the heaters. Thus { 
larity and wide use of these sizes, the 
two or more of the smaller units, when practicable 
we believe, prove more satisfactory than the 
these larger models, at least for anyone desiring fairly even 
temperature distribution 
have been described under A 


heat 


despit 

resider 

use of one ol 
In cases where smaller models 
Recommended, descriptive 
material is not repeated, because of similarity 


(Charter Oak Stove & Range 
15 $104.50 10-in 


storage mounted on 


Charter Oak, Model 750 
Co., 7734 Hall 
Breese burner.? 
back of cabinet 


St., St. Louis 


5)o-gal ou tank 


Rated 50,000 Btu/hr. Blowers avail 


While not specified in 


trade literature, a | 
approximately 45.000 Bru, hr e 


iivaient tt 
14-in. burt ’ 


Quaker, Model 2013W 
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able as extras. Charter Uak heaters are well constructed 
and comply with Bureau of Standards Code CS101- 
43; would be A. Recommended if available in small 
er sizes more adaptable to installation in small and 
average homes 


(The Coleman Co., Inc.) 
blower, $25.25 extra; 51,000 
$119.95; blower, $25.25 extra 

558, $129.95: blower, $25.25 

Model 758, $139.95 
hr. 


Model 518, $99.95; 
Btu/hr. Model 508, 
50,000 Btu/hr. Model 
extra; 55,000 Btu/hr 
blower, $25.25 extra: 75.000 Btu 


Coleman 


Noma Electric 
$24.75 extra 
$24.75 
blower 


$124.95 


Estate Heatrola (Estate Heatrola Division 
Corp Model 4773, $119.95; blower, 
13-in. burner®. Model 4778, $134.95; blower, 
extra; 13-in. burner. Model 4772, $109.95; 
$24.75 extra; 10-in. burner. Model 4777. 
blower, $24.75 extra; 10-in. burner. 


(Lonergan Mfg. Co.) Model 4860, $119.95 
Model 4875, $134.95; 75,000 Btu/hr 


Quincy Stove Mfg. Co.) Vodel 37D147 
52,100 Btu/hr Model 37D157, $151.65 
Model 37 D257, $178.35; built-in blower 
Vodel 37 D247, $155: built-in blower 


Lonergan 


60.000 Btu /hr 


Vonogram 
$132.50 
73,600 Btu/hr 
77,150 Btu/hr 
60,600 Btu hr 


(Perfection Stove Co.) Model 
Vodel 3168, $172.50: 


3155, $142.50 
68,000 Btu/hr 


Perfection 
55,000 Btu/hr 


(Prentiss-\Wabers Products Co.) Model 48420 
$14.90 extra; 49,000 Btu/hr. Model 
biower, $14.90 extra; 69,000 Btu/hr 


Model 2010W, $81.95; 45,000 
$126.95; 59,000 Btu/hr. 


Vutck-Heat (American Stove Co.) Model 827-1, $88.50 
f.0.b.; rated 46,900 Btu/hr. Model 9437-1, $149.50 f.0.b 
blower, $27 extra; rated 60,000 Btu/hr. Model 7437-1 
$132.50 f.0.b.: blower, $27 extra: 60.000 Btu/hr 


Preway 
$94.50; 
48423, 


blower, 
$109.50; 


(Quaker Mfg. Co.) 
Model 2013W, 


Quaker 
Btu/hr. 


The following not favorably listed because 
their manufacturers have not chosen to comply with Na- 
tional Bureau of Standards code for space heaters, CS101- 
43. Non-compliance does not, of course, imply poor de 
sign or performance of their heaters, but it is deemed that 
compliance with the code is an item of protection of ulti 


burners are 


mate consumer users of space heaters. Heaters would 
otherwise he A. Recommended except as noted 


Cole Hot Blast, Model 954-48 (Cole Hot Blast Mig Cr 

3817-35 S. Racine Ave., Chicago 9) $45.40. 8.-in 
Breese burner. Rated 36,500 Btu/hr. Attractive cabi 
net. Fan, $10 extra; $13.50. Automatic 
shut-off valves and draft regulator included in price 
Humidifying pan, and front dial heat 
Underwriters’ | 


thermostat, 


gauge for fuel 


control knob. aboratories’ label. 


(Duo-Therm Division of 
Mich.) $99.95. 5-gal 
ontrol Rated 41,500 
Trailer Circulator 


Duo-Therm, Royal, Model 615 
Motor Wheel Corp., Lé 
fuel tank and constant 
Btu/hr. %Duo-Therm Sportsman 
Model 525. $59.95. Especially designed for automobile 
trailers. 30 in. high, 12 in 2'\4-gal 
fuel tank enclosed in heater casing 


(nternational Trailer Heater, Model NAC-41 
tional Oil Burner Co., 3800 Park Ave., St. Louis 10 
$79.95 plus 5% federal excise tax. This model is widely 

Designed to circulate heat at the floor 

level of trailers through under sink 

etc. Blower unit, operates on 
induction principle to suck air from the heater into back 
bedroom through the small duct. 36'4 in. high, 12 in 
wide, 16 in. deep. Requires only 4-in. flue connection 


Model 7010 (National Enameling & Stamping 
Co., Milwaukee 1) Retail price, $89.95 east of the 
Rockies and $94.95 west. Rated 53,000 Btu/hr. 6.2 
gal. fuel tank; 2.4-qt. humidity tank. Built-in draft 
regulator and clean-out rod to remove carbon accumu 
lations. Fuel gauge. Manufacturer is considering com 
pliance with CS101-43 in 1949; in which case rating 
will be B. Intermediate (on account of size). Listed by 
Underwriters’ Laboratories 


ansing 3 


level ( 


wide, 20 in. deep 


(Interna 


used on trailers 
small ducts running 


available as an extra 


Vesco, 


General Reference on Space Heaters 


Building Materials and Structures Report 
BMS114—“Temperatures in a Test Bungalow with 
some Radiant and Jacketed Space Heaters,"’ by 
Paul R. Achenbach, National Bureau of Standards, 
Washington, D. C. 25c, 
Documents, Washington, 


from Superintendent of 
D.C 





SIATEMENT OF 


I THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT 
AS AMENDED BY THE 


AC ly: MARCH 3, 1933, AND JULY 2 
nd East n, Pa 


tr, Consumers Research 


If owned by a corpor 
percent or more 
y @ partnership o 


8. Mortgagees 
! there are none. so state 
mpany as trustee or in any other fd 
e tw par = aphs show the affiant s {i 
not upon th 


1 Sehlink Sworn t 


and CIRCULATION REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF ¢ CONG RESS OF 
1946 nited 
tor September 1948-Sept 


know edge and 
ve books of the company as trustees 
and aan bed hefore me thie twenty-third day of September, 


AUGUSI 
Tithe 39, { States Code. Se n 2 nsumers Resear 
ember 1949 1 1 names and er. ¢ 
Washington, N. ] litor, F 


ation, its name and 


" fers and 


velief as to t r ances 1 conditions under stockt 


f a bona fide owner 


xpiree May 14, 1951 


i stock and securities in a Capacity 


1949, Marie M. Beers 
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Anti-Freeze for Automobiles 





Re-Use of Anti-Freeze Solutions 
Unwise, as a Rule 

Many motorists have followed the practice of re- 
using their anti-freeze solution in a second or third 
season. While in some cases no apparent harm 
has resulted, in others, corrosion and rust for- 
mation from the re-used solution have made neces- 
sary the carrying out of expensive repairs to 
the cooling system. The National Bureau of Stand- 
ards has given considerable study to this problem 
and in Circular No. 474, Automotive Antifreezes 
(available at 15c, from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington, D.C.), advises against 
using any anti-freeze solution for more than one 
season. They state: ‘During use, the antifreeze 
solution can become contaminated by leakage of 
exhaust gas. The combustion products in exhaust 
gas, particularly the oxides of carbon and sulfur, 
will react with alkaline compounds present in the 
antifreeze inhibitor to form salts. As in the case 
of salt-base antifreezes, even the addition of new 
inhibitor cannot prevent corrosion by these salts. 
Contaminated antifreeze solutions with depleted 
inhibitors can cause more corrosion and rust for- 
mation than uninhibited hard water if their use is 
continued indefinitely. To protect against cor- 
rosion, drain the antifreeze solution after one 
winter's use or earlier if it becomes rusty in a cool- 
ing system that was reasonably clean when the 
fresh antifreeze solution was installed.” 

The Bureau concedes that under some condi- 
tions it may be safe to use a solution for more 
than one season without harm, but comments 
that the chemical analysis that would be required 
to determine whether a solution may safely be con- 
tinued in use would cost much more than new anti- 
freeze. Since replacement of anti-freeze is relatively 





inexpensive, and repair or replacement of a vital 
part on the car can be costly, there would seem to 
be little doubt of the wisdom of using new anti- 
freeze solution each year. The National Bureau of 
Standards strongly advises against keeping anti- 
freeze in the cooling system during the summer, be- 
cause of the rapid rate at which deterioration 
proceeds under summer driving conditions 


Avoid Unknown Anti-Freeze Liquids 

CR again warns subscribers against purchasing 
anti-freeze solutions of unknown or “‘off brands’’; 
products of that sort always involve risk of harm to 
engine or cooling system. Among the undesirable 
kinds of anti-freeze are those containing salt in solu- 
tion (calcium chloride, magnesium chloride, or sodi- 
um chloride, or mixtures). These are strongly cor- 
rosive and there is no known method by which they 
can be made noncorrosive by the addition of inhibitors. 
Products using one of these salts can easily be 
identified by their weight, which will run from 1014 
to 111% Ib. per gal. 

A second kind that is to be avoided is the petro- 
leum distillates. Boiling points of such oils are too 
high, and their vapors are dangerously flammable. 
Oils, too, have a deleterious effect on the rubber 
hoses of the cooling system. They can be recog- 
nized by their light weight and by the fact that the 
directions call for them to be used undiluted. 

Denatured alcohol (ethyl or ‘grain’ alcohol, also 
known as ethanol) and glycol base anti-freeze when 
properly inhibited and installed in a properly main- 
tained cooling system are the only tvpes that can be 
recommended to give satisfactory service (but for only a 
single season's use). CR's opinion is that, as be- 
tween the two, ethyl alcohal solutions are some- 
what to be preferred. 








MAILING OF 1949 ANNUAL CUMULATIVE BULLETIN LATE 


Our profound apologies are proferred subscribers for the inconvenience caused by the delay in the mailing 


of the 1949 Annual Cumulative Bulletin. 


When we announced in the advertisement in the October 1949 Bul- 


letin (p. 29) that the 1949 ACB was off the press, we gave the impression that it would be in the hands of sub- 
Pp P & P 


scribers (who had a sent in their orders) by the time they received their October Bulletin. 
the case. It was not until October 11 that the last of the orders (received up to September 


alas, proved not to 


This, 


14) was filled and in the mail. Our printer considerably overestimated the capacity of his bindery to deliver 
finished copies; although it was true that at the time the October Bulletin was mailed we had finished copies of 
the 1949 ACB in hand, the number was far too smal! to accommodate the flood of advance orders 

We are sorry, too, that each and every inquirer who wrote asking what caused the delay could not be 


answered personally. 


orders, and so would have delaved even longer the filling of later orders. 
regret for the trouble caused py the unanticipated delay. 


To have done so would have completely disrupted our routine handling of Bulletin 


Please accept this expression of our 
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The Three Types of Phonograph Records — 
Which to Buy? 





Editor’s Note: Revolutionary changes made in records and record changers by 
the introduction of Columbia's long playing 33-1/3 rpm. disks, and Victor's 45 rpm. 
records, along with the continued production of 78 rpm. records, have left the record 
buyer in something of a quandary. Many consumers who think that manufacturers 
have been pretty high-handed in the whole matter have shown their resentment by 
cutting their record purchases to a minimum. They are, nevertheless, interested in 
ascertaining which records will best supply their demands for fidelity, convenience, 
compactness, wide variety of selections available, as well as what kind of equipment 
in the way of pickups, turntables, needles, etc., will be required to play the different 
types of records they may wish to purchase. 

This article helps to answer some of the important questions that arise in this con- 
nection. It has been prepared by a man who is not only a graduate engineer with 
wide experience in research on the acoustics of musical instruments and sound 
recording equipment, but who has also had experience as a teacher of music, musical 
theory and instruments. His experience and training enable him to approach the 
problem not only as an expert in acoustics, but as a person who has an ear trained 
in distinguishing differences in quality of musical reproduction. 


HE PHONOGRAPH RECORD enthusiast 
and collector is now faced with a serious prob- 
lem in obsolescence of equipment. Recent develop- 
ments by the two major record companies have 
forced everyone who buys phonograph records to 
consider a difficult question regarding choice of 
new equipment to handle the new records. Un- 
fortunately, the facts on which to base the decision 
are not easy to obtain. About the only source of 
information available to most consumers is the ad- 
vertising of the various record companies con- 
cerned, and the intelligent purchaser is always 
aware that the‘manufacturer will have stressed the 
advantages and minimized the disadvantages of his 
product in such advertising. 
Since manufacturers of the new records have an- 
nounced that they will continue to supply all new 
releases on the ‘‘standard”’ 78 revolution-per-minute 


disks, there is always the possibility that the record 
buyer may wish to ignore the new developments 
and continue to purchase the conventional 78 rpm. 
phonograph records. Thus a review of the tech- 
nical faults and virtues of the 78 rpm. record is first 
in order. 

The origin of the “78” rpm. speed is lost in the 
early history of disk recording. Actually 78.26 
rpm. is standard in U.S.A., and in Europe, where 
50-cycle current is in general use, 77.92 rpm. is the 
nominal record speed. These speeds are deter- 
mined by the number of bars on the stroboscope 
disk used to set turntable speed. The 60-cycle 
stroboscope has 92 lines, and the 50-cycle disk 
has 77 lines. The speed difference of 1/3 rpm. 
is not serious, but it can be detected as a pitch dif- 
ference by a trained ear. In general, however, 
phonograph turntables do not run exactly at the 
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nominal speed, and the slight recording error is not 
comparable to the larger speed errors which may 
exist with phonographs in the home. 

There were a great number of records made in the 
days of the “‘acoustic”’ (non-electric) recordings at 
exactly 80 rpm. Most of the Edison vertical-cut rec- 
ords were made at this speed. As the pitch error 
could be very annoying with these records, it was 
common practice to provide a speed-control lever on 
all turntables. This practice led to considerable mis- 
use of the speed control, and it was finally consid- 
ered to be an over-all system improvement when 
fixed-speed turntables were made available in the 
early '30's. 


Disk Size a Factor 
in Tonal Quality 

All other things being equal, the fidelity with 
which a recorded signal can be engraved on the 
disk and reproduced depends almost entirely on 
the velocity of the record material past the stylus 
point. 
reproducer stylus, the response will be best at the 
higher groove velocities, which occur at the outside 
of the records. Using a 2.5 mil diameter repro- 
ducing stylus, the losses on a 78 rpm. disk are not 
severe except on the inside inch or so of recorded 
surface. It has been common practice to continue 
to record very high volume levels right up to the 
inner grooves of phonograph records, a condition 
which always produces severe distortion and loss of 
high-frequency response. (To eliminate this dis- 
tortion, the volume would have to be reduced 
toward the center, or a uniformly lower level used 
throughout.) The situation becomes most serious 
when the frequency range of the recording and 
playback equipment is extended (so-called high 
fidelity) as is being done at the present time. 
Whereas a few years ago phonograph records did 
not contain frequencies above 7000 cycles per sec- 


For a given shape of record groove and 


ond, all major record companies are now recording 
at least to 10,000 cycles, and one British company 
claims flat response to 20,000 cycles! At the same 
time phonograph record reproducers have been im- 
proved to the point where all of the distortion on 
the records is reproduced, as well as the extended 
frequency range. This phenomenon has given many 
people a dim view of so-called “high-fidelity”’ sound, 
because extended frequency range is of no value, 
and may be actually detrimental, if the over-all 
distortion inherent in the recording is high. 

The point discussed is a fundamental deficiency 
of phonograph records, and applies equally well to 
all sizes and types. If manufacturers attempt to 
record at too small a record diameter, distortion is 
certain to result. It has been ascertained that the 
most efficient use of the record material is obtained 
when the outer groove diameter is twice the inside 
recorded diameter If this is done on 78 rpm 


! 


12-inch records, the playing time, per side, is even 
shorter than the present 444 minutes maximum. 
In other words, in order to eliminate distortion 
toward the center of the record, the recording 
should not be carried close to the center; the 
effect is to shorten the playing time. 

Another approach toward accomplishing the de- 
sired result is to increase the number of lines per 
inch on the recorded surface. If this is done, it is 
necessary to reduce the amplitude of the recorded 
signal or the “loudness” of the record, in order to 
prevent overcutting from one groove to another 
This increases the background noise, which is al- 
ready high on shellac records; the reason is that 
the volume control must be turned up to compen 
sate for the lower recorded level. Of course, press- 
ing the records on vinylite will greatly reduce the 
steady noise, but 12-inch vinylite records are very 
expensive for the small amount of playing time 
possible on a 78 rpm. record. There is a compen- 
sating factor in that the rate of wear on vinylite 
records seems to be much less than on shellac 
records when both are played with modern low- 
stylus-pressure playing equipment 

A further disadvantage of 78 rpm. records shows 
up if warpage is present. Victor records are ex- 
ceptionally bad for both radial and vertical warpage 
at the outside of 12-inch disks. This is not a defect 
of the recording system, but rather a production 
problem which this company has failed to cor- 
rect. The result on high-quality systems is a 
severe low-frequency disturbance, which in some 
cases may be so bad as to throw the reproducer 
completely out of the record groove. 

This, then, is the basic difficulty of 78 rpm 
recordings: 

In order to achieve the longest possible playing 
time, it is necessary to record close to the center, 
where distortion becomes a serious problem if the 
level recorded is kept high enough to override the 
noise of the poor material used to make pressings. 

The obvious solution is to use a quieter pressing 
material and then not use so much of the record 
surface. This, however, makes the cost of the disks 
disproportionately high for the amount of playing 
time possible at the comparatively high rotational 
speed of 78 rpm. 

Despite these theoretical disadvantages, careful 
quality control, and careful attention to recorded 
levels, side breaks and acoustic balance have made 


possible very fine recordings which will stand very 


well the acid test of being played on wide-range 
playback equipment. Unfortunately for the domes- 
tic consumer, the American record companies, Vic- 
tor in particular, have not bothered to produce 
good-quality pressings as a regular thing. None of 
the American record companies has consistently 
provided the public with all of the quality possible 
in 78 rpm. records 
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78 rpm. 
Shellac 
Cost of Records for a Given | Cheaper for short 

Playing Time numbers 


Repertoire Available Unlimited ( 


Can be as good as | ( 
the best, except 
innermost 


Fidelity of Records 


on 
grooves 


surface 
varies 
not bad 

press 


Steady 
noise 
widely; 
on 


Record Noise 


good 
ings 


Most pressings not 

well centered 

Radial warpage 

trouble in some 

makes 

Fragility of Records 
scratched, but | 
easily broken 


Most expensive 


Very 


Most 


Not easily} Most rugged of all 


COMPARISON CHART OF STANDARD 


LP 33-1/3, 
10 and 12 in. 


78 rpm. 
Vinylite 


Cheaper for long 


compositions 


New Columbia 
Vasterworks and 
Decca: 
small companies’ 

releases 


hildren’s re« 


ords; some seri 
ous MUSIC some 
special 


High end 


tron (not 


distor 
nec 
Some 


an be as good as 
the best, except 
oninnermost essary) 
grooves echo.” 

Clicks and 


rather annoying 


low, com 


to 


pops 
pared signal 


level 


Most 


have excessive 


pressings pressings 
well 
but 


radial 


fairly cen 
tered 

s h ow 
warpage 


some wow 


Easily scratched; 
not easily 
broken 


types 





Record Wear Shows wear quick 
ly on high level 
passages. Least 
tendency to pick | 


— 
| 
| 


ed 


Long life. Ex 
tremely hard to 
keep clean 


ong playing life 
with light pick 
up and good 
stylus. Picks up | 


RECORDS 


33-1/3, 7 in. 45 rpm. 
Higher than|Higher than 
equivalent 78 equivalent 78 
Victor and ( 
tol popular mu 
New Victor 
Masterworks 


Columbia Art ipi 
popular n" 


sic; 


Can be as good as 
the best 


tion (not 
essary 


“echo 


Clicks and pops, 
bad. Rumble 


severe 


Clic ks 


rather annoving 


and 


por 


Most pressings| Wow rather se- 
have wow. Not and vari- 
so noticeable on 
the kind of music | 
offered | 


vere 


ible 


| Easily scratched; 
not easily 
broken 


Easily scratched; 
not easily} 
broken 


iLong life 
tremely hard te 
keep clean 


Long life Ex 
tremely hard to | 
keep clean 


up dustanddirt.| dust readily 


wear | needies 


Equalization Necessary 


characteristics 
No standard 


no standard 


Equipment Available for| Any grade de-| Any grade de 


sired, regular sired 
makes, and cus 


tom-built 


Playing 


416 min 5 tk 
changer S 
changer cycle 


Time per Record Side 


sec sec 


cycle 


Long Playing Records 
a Boon to “Serious Listeners’’ 

rhe most serious distraction to the lover of ser 
ous music is to have a long composition arbitrarily 
broken up into a series of 4'5-minute fragments 
No matter how rapidly the record changer com- 
pletes its cycle, the loss of even one beat in the 
rhythm is enough to destroy the continuity of the 
musical line, and the listener's frustration, however 
subconscious, offsets a large part of the musical 


Severe needle | Easiest of all on 


Many different | Many different 
characteristics, | 


8 4! t ’ 6 t 


recor 


| 
bes — 
Fairly low needle 


wear 


Fairly low needle 
wear | 


Fairly low needle 


wear 


|One standard 
characteristic 
(Different from 
LP.) 


No high quality 
player available 
automatic 
Short 
playing time 
makes changer 
desirable.) 


One standard 
characteristic 
same as 10 and 
12 in 


| 
One standard 
characteristic 


No high quality 
standard player 

but with custom in 
equipment, as quip nt changer 
good as 
Manual) 


desired 


10 to 


changer 


mir 
1? 
cycle 


changer cycle SOX 


enjoyment tor him. For this reason alone, the serv- 
Columbia has provided for listeners to fine 


The musical satis 


ce 
music is of inestimable value 
faction derived from listening to a composition in an 
uninterrupted performance is worth, in our view 


1 considerable conversion cost 


33-13 rpm. Records 
Present Problems, Too 
A review of the technical features of the 33-1/3 
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rpm. long-playing records will be of interest. Six- 
teen-inch 33-1/3 rpm. records (known as “‘tran- 
scriptions’) have been in use in broadcast stations 
for many years. Transcriptions have a groove 
shape substantially the same as used on phono- 
graph records, and are played with about the same 
type of reproducer. 

By scaling down both the groove dimensions and 
the reproducer stylus size, it is possible to achieve 
transcription results on a 12-inch diameter disk. 
The recorded level on such disks is so low, however, 
that only the quietest pressing materials (such as 
vinylite plastic) can be used. In addition to the 
quiet pressing material, further noise reduction is 
achieved by accentuating the high frequencies (known 
as pre-emphasis) in recording and then reducing 
them again (and, consequently, the noise associated 
with them) in playback. Despite all of these tech- 
Miques, the noise on microgroove records is still a 
serious problem, because it consists of a series of 
clicks and pops, which can be more disturbing than 
a low-level steady hiss. Research in materials and 
processes should improve this situation; it is to be 
hoped that the record companies will make a deter- 
mined effort to do this. 

In the effort to reduce noise, the microgroove 
record characteristic (frequency response) has been 
chosen with an excessive high-frequency pre-em- 
phasis in recording. This gives rise to serious high- 
frequency distortion, which partly offsets the ad- 
vantages of the noise reduction. 
system, certain high-frecuency passages will ex- 
hibit a peculiar “spitting” t:’pe of distortion which 
is objectionable to the musical ear. This is not 
noticed if the playback system is restricted to 5000 
cycles or so, but then a large part of the possible 
quality is lost, and the improvement in sound qual- 
ity over 78 rpm. records is nil. This is a situation 
which reflects an engineering fault, and not an in- 
herent defect in the records themselves. It is to 
be hoped that the companies making microgroove 
records will modify their methods to eliminate this 
trouble. 

Another serious defect of practically all micro- 
groove pressings tested to date is the excessive 
“wow,” or speed variation throughout any single 
revolution of the record. It stems largely from 
radial warpage and/or the fact that the central 
hole is not at the exact center of the groove system. 
It is strictly a manufacturing problem, and must 
be overcome if long-playing records are to become 
the standard medium for serious music. This slow- 


On a wide-range 


speed “‘wow”’ is even more exasperating to the 
trained ear than corresponding speed fluctuations, 


on 78 rpm. records, which are bad enough. 


The long-playing record is nearly ideal for long 
compositions which require the time available on 
one or more records. An awkward situation exists, 
however, in the case of the short overture, or other 


compositions from 3 to 10 minutes in length. (Prac- 
tically all popular music falls in this category.) 
Here the customer must take the assortment of 
music offered on a given record, or else forego the 
advantages of the 33-1/3 rpm. record. 


The Victor 45's 

The Victor 45 rpm. record was expressly de- 
veloped for the short composition, such as popular 
music. Victor, being well aware of what pays in 
the record business, was interested in a medium for 
popular music, with serious compositions relegated 
to second place. Basically, with economic factors 
duly considered, the new system is a good idea. /f 
a 7-inch record is the maximum size permitted 
and tf 51% minutes is the maximum time required, 
and if the recording technique used by a particular 
manufacturer is such that recording below a cer- 
tain minimum linear velocity at the record groove 
does not produce satisfactory results on the finished 
record, then 45 rpm. seems to be an utterly logical 
engineering choice. The only thing that weakens 
this argument is the fact that very good results are 
possible on a 7-inch disk at 33-1/3 rpm. One 
may be pardoned for wondering just how compel- 
ling were the advantages of the 45 rpm. system that 
led to adoption of this strictly non-standard speed 
of rotation. 

In the first place, the Victor engineers have been 
wise in not using as much high-frequency pre- 
emphasis as Columbia technical experts did. The 
high-frequency distortion is nowhere near as severe 
as it is on Columbia long-playing records. Further- 
more, the recorded level on the Victor records is 
lower than on the Columbias, which helps still 
further to reduce distortion. This fact, on the 
other hand, makes the noise problem much more 
acute on the Victor records, and the noise level, we 
believe, is the most serious failing of the new sys- 
tems. The 45 rpm. records require more bass boost 
for proper balance, and rumble is very serious. A 
maddening feature of the Victor records is their 
tendency to slip on each other when stacked up. 
Columbia has been wise enough to put a “‘non-skid” 
ring on their 7-inch records, which eliminates this 
trouble. 

There is no doubt that the Victor system is a 
real step forward in the matter of space require- 
ments. Victor’s record changer occupies very little 
room, and the disks can be stored almost anywhere. 
This has real practical advantages in small apart- 


For people who like popular music and who 


ments 
are willing to accept only the artists available on 
Victor and Capitol records, the 45 system would 
seem to have some advantages. Good fidelity is 
not yet possible with the Victor player, since the 
pickup supplied does not do very well beyond 4000 
cycles nor below 70. With these frequency re- 
strictions in Victor's present system we cannot, in 
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summing up, see much advantage over 78 rpm. 
records except in size. If the cost per record ever 
becomes much lower, that will be the most signifi- 
cant advantage of the new system. 

For the serious music lover, the side breaks, 
which are even longer than with conventional 78 
rpm. records, completely ruin the performance. If 
he is willing to accept the Columbia and Decca 
repertoires and that of the small companies which 
produce LP records, the serious listener might do 
well to standardize on the 33-1/3 rpm. long-playing 
record. Such short pieces as he might want would 
best be obtained on 78 rpm. records, since all Ameri- 
can companies will continue to make these, and the 
musical quality of the fine European records is a 
point to be kept in mind. 

There is, of course, equipment available to play 
all three types of records, and some of these units 
are capable of fine quality. The Webster 356-27 
3-speed mechanism equipped with good magnetic 
pickups will permit the listener to obtain as high a 
The Webster 356-27 
radio supply houses) 


degree of fidelity as he desires. 
(obtainable from the large 
provides an automatic changer to play all three 
types of records; two needle pressures; and head 
to take regular and microgroove cartridges. On 
the other hand, if adequate 78 rpm. equipment is 
already available, the needs of the listener to serious 


music can be met very well by a manual 33-1/3 


rpm. turntable equipped with one of the good mag- 
netic pickups now available. 


Which Type of Record Player? 


For people starting a new record library who do 
not require the long-playing feature, and whose 
interest is largely in popular music, the 45 rpm. 
system would seem to be the logical choice, pro- 
vided that the listener is not primarily interested 
in the highest grade of reproduction. Record 
changers at present available to play 45 rpm. 
records only do not permit anywhere near full 
utilization of the record quality. On the other 
hand, manual players with a wide-range pickup and 
amplifier expose the serious noise conditions which 
exist in the 45 rpm. records. It is not felt that this 
system is yet capable of as good results as can be 
had with the best of the conventional 78 rpm. 
shellac records. For the person who already has a 
78 rpm. record library and good equipment on 
which to play it, there would seem to be no ad- 
vantage in the 45 rpm. system except in its mini- 
mizing space requirements for records (which can 
be important for persons living in a furnished room 
or small apartment). For serious music lovers a 
78 rpm. turntable with auxiliary manual equip- 
ment for LP 33-1/3 rpm. records appears to pro- 
vide the best system. 


What’s in a Brand Name? 





CR has frequently reported on the chemical com- 
position of household chemical specialties of vari- 
ous kinds, including a variety of cleaning ma- 
It is a matter of course that such items 
are marketed with different ingredients at dif- 
ferent times; sometimes different compositions 
are even offered for sale in different parts of the 
country — yet the same brand name is used 
for each. CR holds that whenever a product's 
composition is changed, a change of name should 
go with it, for unannounced variations in charac- 
teristics or composition of a given brand are a 
serious disadvantage to consumers. It is CR's 


terials. 


view that every product name should correspond 
that each 
haracteristics or composition 


to a particular composition or design; 
change of design 
should be accompanied by change of name, or at 
the verv least bv the addition olf a new design iting 
svmbol or num! beside the name, to permit the 
dealer and consumer unerringly to distinguish one 
“edition” of the product from another. 
no excuse, we hold, for a manufacturer to put the 


consumer into the position where he is led to 


There is 


suppose that two products both called XXX, 
which are really quite different in character be- 
cause the manufacturer has changed his formula 
or the character of the finished product, are one and 
the same. Such an instability of brand name desig- 
nations is the way in which consumers become not 
educated but misinformed and confused. It should 
be the aim of every manufacturer to let the con- 
sumer know when an improvement or alteration of 
composition has been made, rather than to let 
him suppose that he is buying the same material 
now as at an earlier time, when in fact the analyses 
and properties of the material may be quite differ- 
ent in the two cases 


The consumer will do well to remember that a 
later or “improved” formula or design may actual- 
ly be much less satisfactory in use than the earlier 
one; with a number of products, CR has found 
that changes made in later models or formulations 
were for the purpose of reducing cost of production, 
or to serve convenience in manufacture rather than 
to make the article better. 
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SEWING MACHINES 





A housewife will ordinarily buy a sewing machine only once or twice in her lifetime, and, will 


thus want to be sure she is buying the best machine for her needs. 


Mr. and Mrs. Consumer, if their 


interests run to mechanical matters, will want to read the following rather detailed discussion of sewing 


machines, as well as the listings. 


Others should read at least a part of the text preceding the listings, 


to see the importance of getting just the right sewing machines in the light of one's skill and needs and 


probable frequency of use of the machine. 


Home economists, too, especially teachers, will be interested in the detailed treatment of the text 


EWING is a household skill which women have 

clung to through centuries. <A lady today is not 
required to be able to “‘sew a fine seam,” but to 
know how to use a sewing machine is considered 
an essential part of her household lore. 

It has been estimated that there are now about 
24 million sewing machines in use in the homes of 
the country. Lately there has been an increased 
interest in the art, and courses in home sewing are 
enjoying wide popularity, while sales of dress pat- 
terns and materials have increased. 

Those who are considering buying a sewing ma 
chine would be well advised to learn a little about 
the different types of machines and to take time 
to understand important elements that determine 
choice of type. 

Sewing machines make either a chain stitch or a 
lock stitch. As chain-stitch machines are not com- 
monly used in the home none was in- 
cluded in this study. The chain-stitch machines 
use a single thread and form a neat stitch that has 
a chain-like appearance on the underside of the ma- 


nowadays, 


terial. The chain-stitch seam has considerable 
“give,” and can be readily unraveled by pulling a 
loose end. The latter characteristic means that the 
seam ends must be carefully fastened The lock 
stitch is strong and durable, looks the same on 
both sides of the material, and seam ends do not 
ordinarily require fastening 

All the machines tested made the lock stitch, in 
which two threads are used, one on each side of 
the material. If the stitch is made properly, these 
threads interlock in the center of the material (se« 
Figure 5 Such a stitch requires that the upper 
ind lower tensions be properly balanced. If the 
tensions are not so adjusted, loops will be formed 
or one of the threads will lie flat on the surface of 
the cloth (see Figure 6 

Machines making the lock stitch are known as 
vibrator, rotary, and oscillator types, according to 
the way in which the shuttles operate. They differ 
in the way they make a stitch, but not in the kind 
yf stitch they form. If the plate covering the bob 
bin of a fully threaded machine is removed and 
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che handwheel turned slowly, it 1s possible to get 
an idea of how the machine makes a stitch. 

In a vibrator machine (sometimes called a long- 
shuttle machine), the stitch is formed in the follow- 
ing way. The needle punches through the cloth, 
ind the thread is carried through on both sides of 
the needle, and on one side slides into the needle 
groove. The needle stops when its eye is a little 
below the path of the shuttle. As the needle begins 
to move upward, the thread in the grooved side, 
shielded by the groove, moves up with the needle 
lhe thread on the other side of the needle is held by 
the cloth, and a loop is formed. Then the long cyl- 
indrical shuttle with the slender bobbin in it ad- 
vances at the end of a swinging lever and passes 
through the loop. In the final step, the needle 
moves up out of the cloth, the needle thread draws 
the bobbin thread up into the cloth, and the lock 
stitch is formed 

The operation of the rotary 
only slightly from that of the vibrator. 
bobbin in these machines rests in a rotating shuttle 
having a hook on its rim. The hook catches the 
loop and carries the needle thread around the bob- 
bin. The loop of the needle thread slips off the 
shuttle hook and the stitch is formed. It will be 
easier to understand this operation if the observer 
removes the bobbin and follows through the opera 
tion at least once with the needle threaded. (See 
Figure 1, 2, 3, 4.) 

The action of the oscillator machine is similar to 
the rotary but the shuttle instead of making a 
full revolution makes a little more than half a turn 
with the loop of needle thread. The thread slips 
off to complete its passdye around the bobbin as 
the shuttle reverses rotation and returns to its 


machine differs 
The round 


original position 
The shuttle and bobbin in the rotary and the 
oscillator machines may be in either the vertical or 


horizontal plane. The vertical position of the shut- 


e 
82 
dak 








tle has an advantage mechanically over the hon- 
zontal, because it eliminates one change of direction 
in the driving mechanism. The horizontal position, 
however, has an advantage from the standpoint of 
convenient use, for it is easier to insert the bobbin 
with the shuttle in the horizontal position 

rhe vibrator machine has a long shuttle and a 
long bobbin vibrating back and forth in shuttle 
fashion. The shuttle is difficult to counterbalance 
and on higher speeds the machine shakes or vibrates 
much more than an oscillator or rotary machine 
For this reason, a vibrator machine should prefer 
ably be powered only by a foot treadle, since the 
tendency with electric motors is to run the machine 
much faster than with foot operation, and thus 
cause very marked vibration. 

The oscillator machine has a smoother action 
than a vibrator machine, but there can be con- 
siderable vibration Nevertheless, the possibilities 
of counterbalancing the oscillator type of mechan- 
ism are better. 

The machine that operates most smoothly at al} 
speeds is the true rotary machine. The White 
77 and the Singer 201-2 are characteristic rotary 
sewing machines. 

Four different methods were used to couple the 
The preferred 
method is a “direct’’ drive in which a gear on the 
motor shaft drives another gear located on one of 
the main shafts in the machine. A second method 
uses a belt running between a pulley on the motor 
shaft and the main drive shaft of the machine. The 
third method uses a flat- rubber-faced pulley (wheel) 
meunted on the motor which is held against the 
outside rim of the handwheel on the machine shaft 
(friction drive). The fourth method, also friction 
drive, is similar in operation to the third, but uses 
a cone-shaped rubber-faced pulley on the motor 
shaft to drive the handwheel. On belt-driven ma- 
belt tension is adjusted by changing the 


electric motors to the machines. 


chines 


=) 
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Sober Case 


Copyright U.S.A. 1938 by The Singer Manufacturing ( 


Four steps im the formation of a stitch by a rotary round-bobbin sewing machine 
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Parts of four of the many data she 
the hundreds of detatled observations used as the 
report on sewing machine The « s 


ts recording a 


ferent ones of the machines stud 


position of the motor On direct friction driv 
machines, a spring-loaded motor mount holds the 
driving wheel against the handwheel at all times 
The cone-shaped wheel drive Is le ist ar sirable be 
cause it is difficult for the housewife to adjust 
correctly, and its use involves a constant end thrust 
on the motor shaft which may tend to « 
cessive wear on the motor bearings 

In CR’'s study, sewing tests were made on drill 
muslin, and on rayon material such as would b 
used for making women's slips. Stitching was com 
pared and checked for uniformity of stitch length 
straight or staggered appearance, and smoothness 
Some machines sewed well on 
The rayon 


of seam surface. 
both muslin and drill, some not so well 


fabric was a problem for all the machines, and none 
did a really good stitching job on it unless the ma- 
chine tensions were readjusted correctly. 

If an average housewife had to choose between 
the machines tested solely on the basis of the 
samples of machine stit 


study, she would have difficulty For ordinary 


¢ made during this 
sewing, all the machines tested would serve, and 
the housewife would have to make her decision on 
the basis of convenience features, sturdiness of ma- 
terials, design, and price 
The ease with which correct adjustment of the 
tensions can be made is probably the most impor- 
tant single feature of a machine, aside from its abil- 
ity tosew. Some manufacturers claim that on their 
machines upper tensions are automatic under vari- 
ous conditions (that is with different thread sizes 
and thicknesses of materials), but CR knows of no 
machine which does not occasionally need a tension 
adjustment. A numbered tension regulator is con- 
sidered desirable, as it simplifies making the adjust- 
ment 
A reverse mechanism is an advantage even if it 
| 


is used principally for back-tacking; for some 


purposes, such as darning, it is helpful to be able 


to sew backw irds. It should noted, 


however, 
idied by CR did not 
sew as well in the reverse direction as forward. 


that most of the machines st 


A light is a desirable sew ng mac hine iccessoryv. 
It should be well located ind designed so it presents 
no hazard to the user. All the machines in the pres- 


ent study (except the Necchts for which lamps were 
had lamps. The arrangement on the 


4598R was such that the 


obtainable 
Ward's 85 lamp was 
“off? when the machine was being threaded. On 
some machines the lamp was so located that it was 
likely to be touched by the operator 
Sewing machines should be kept clean rhe 
smooth-finished ones were 1udged more desirable 
than the crinkle-finished ones which would tend to 
collect dust, lint, and grime more easily. 
All the machines studied were electrically oper- 


ated and had motors that worked on 
Since mar 


either direct 
or alternating current women like to 
» when sewing, the machines were 


nterierence t Vv found that 


yaive re lia 
hows Vert 

Wilt 

Ve 

ger 2U01-2 were tound 
machines in operation, but the amount of m 
produced by any machine depends in part on 
cabinet or, when the machine is a portable, on t 
table on which it rests 
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The sewing machines gen- 
erally were well constructed 
from the standpoint of electrical 
safety; some of the foot-controlled 
rheostats were, however, poten- 
tially dangerous. The ventil- 
ating slots in the cases were large 
enough so that a needle, pin, or a 
pair of scissors could be thrust 
inside and make contact with 


re 


cou ye 6, 
ote 


. see 


Figure 5 Figure 6 


the wires. This could imply da A model showing lock stitches when A model showing lock stitches when 


hazard in homes where there 


tensions are properly adjusted to each the upper tension is too tight. The upper 
other. Top and bottom threads (needle thread lies on the surface of the cloth 


might be small children playing and bobbin threads) interlock halfway 
on the floor. between the opposite surfaces of the fabric 


In several of the machines cer- 
tain wiring was poorly located 
so that it was subjected to possible damage by oil 
thrown by moving parts. This in general was con- 
sidered undesirable. 

The cabinets of the machines were examined 
but were not considered in the ratings, since 
a consumer usually has the opportunity to 
select the cabinet style she prefers. Consumers 
would be wise, however, to examine cabinets care- 
fully and be sure that the hinges are strong and 
well attached, that drop leaves actually rest on 
strong supporting arms or doors, and that legs are 
not wobbly. 

‘he choice between a cabinet or a portable ma 
chine is one for the individual consumer to make 
for herself in the light of her own circumstances. 
For some people whose living space is limited, a 


portable machine would obviously be the best se- 
lection. On the other hand, cabinets have an ad- 
vantage in that they are ready for use any time 
they are wanted. 

The portable machines are easier to handle and 


carry if they are light; machines in cabinets are 
more easily handled, too, if their design is such as 
to keep the weight at a minimum. A heavy ma- 
chine can be a nuisance in a lightweight cabinet, 
especially if the legs do not stand on a rug to help 
keep the machine from sliding. The weights given 
in the listings include the carrying case and ac- 
cessories when the machine is a portable, but in- 
clude only the sewing head when the machine is a 
cabinet model, since it is the head alone that must 
be lifted into sewing position. 

rhe many factors studied and evaluated in this 
study of sewing machines cannot, for reasons ol 
space, be discussed in detail in this article. An 
attempt was made to select from our findings the 


information which it was believed would be of the 


greatest interest to consumers, and to include that 
information in the listings 

I'wo foreign-made brands, Elma and Necchi, are 
included in the listings. Consumers who consider 
buying one of them are advised to check the avail- 
ability of repair parts and services. 


Ratings are based on two principal compilations 
of data. The first included data relating to the de- 
sign and construction of the mechanism, adjust- 
ment features, finish, and other factors; the second, 
to the results of sewing tests. Since all machines 
would sew satisfactorily, as already noted, the re- 
sults of the sewing tests were not given as much 
weight in the listings as the other factors. The 
best choice, however, would be a machine which 
gave good results in the sewing tests and ranked 
high with respect to other factors. 

All machines had numbered stitch and tension 
regulators and reverse mechanisms, except as noted. 
On some machines the number on the stitch regu- 
lator did not actually indicate the number of stitches 
per inch, but was only relative. This was consid- 
ered a disadvantage, but the housewife could be- 
come accustomed to the indefinite system. When 
the numbers on the stitch regulator indicated rea- 
sonably well the number of stitches per inch made 
by the machine sewing in the forward direction at 
that setting, comment is made in the listings. 

Ihe sewing machines had a smooth finish (con- 
sidered desirable), except as noted. Prices of con- 
sole machines depend on the cabinet; prices of port- 
able machines include carrying case. 


Console Models 
A. Recommended 


Kenmore, Model 95 (Distributed by Sears, Roebuck & 
Co.) $134.95 to $214.95, plus shipping charges. Vertical 
rotary mechanism; friction drive, coupling, flat-faced 
wheel. Weight, 31 Il heavy Crinkle finish Knee 
rheostat control. Performance in sewing, very good. 1 
chi, Model Bt (Made in Italy; distrib ited by Necchi 
Sewing Machine Sales Corp., 164 W. 25 St., New York 1 
$164 to $240. Vertical oscillator mechanism: motor 
coupled to main drive shaft of machine by round belt 
We ight, 30 lb Foot or knee control Performance in 
sewing, good 2 

Singer, Head 66-16 (Singer Sewing Machine Co., Singer 
Bidg., 149 Broadway, New York 6) $175 to $212.50 
Horizontal oscillator mechanism; V-belt drive. Weight 
28 lb. Foot or knee control. Fairly accurate stitch 
length acjustment. Performance in sewing, fair. 2 
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Whste, Head 77 (White Sewing Machine Corp., Mam and 
Elm Sts., Cleveland 1) $189 to $239. Vertical rotary; 
friction drive, coupling, flat-faced wheel. Weight, 31 
lb. Crinkle finish. Forward and reverse stitch length 
adjustments are independent. Knee control. Accurate 
stitch length adjustment. Performance in sewing, fair. 2 

Necchi, Model BU (Made in Italy; distributed by Necchi 
Sewing Machine Sales Corp.) $260 to $318. Vertical 
oscillator mechanism; round belt drive. Weight, 33 lb 
This machine has levers which enable the machine to do 
special stitching without any attachments. The con- 
sumer, herself, would have to judge if she would do this 
kind of sewing often enough to make this useful. Foot 
or knee control. Performance in sewing, good. 3 

Singer, Head 15-91 (Singer Sewing Machine Co.) $217.50 
to $260. Vertical oscillator mechanism; motor coupled 
by gears. Weight, 28 lb. Reverse control tended to 
stick. Foot or knee control 
adjustment. Performance in sewing, good. 3 

Sémger, Head 201-2 (Singer Sewing Machine Co.) $252.50 
to $295. Horizontal rotary mechanism; coupling, by 
gears. Weight, 32 lb. Reverse control tended to stick 
Foot control. Accurate stitch length adjustment. Light 
location poor for threading, but good for sewing. Per 
formance in sewing, very good. 3 

B. Intermediate 

Kenmore, Model 55 (Distributed by Sears, Roebuck & 
Co.) $124.95 to $204.95, plus shipping charges. Vertical 
rotary mechanism; friction drive, coupling, flat-faced 
wheel. Weight, 20 Ib. Crinkle finish. Foot or knee 
control. Performance in sewing, good 1 

Werd's (Montgomery Ward's Cat. No. 85—4598R 
$134.95, plus shipping. Vertical rotary; friction drive, 
Goupling, cone-shaped wheel. Weight, 26 lb. (about 
average). Crinkle finish. Tension regulator not marked. 
Required opening of the end cever to thread machine 
and to adjust upper tension control. Knee control. Stitch 
length control very critical (undesirable). Lamp well 
located, but lamp is “off’’ while the machine is being 
threaded. Performance in sewing, fair 1 

Domestic, Head 153 
Main Ave. and Elm St., 
to $254.95. Vertical rotary mechanism 
coupling, flat-faced wheel. Weight of /53mg (magnesium 
head, 16 lb. (light, considered desirable). Wrinkle finish 
Knee control. Accurate stitch length adjustment Pet 
formance in sewing, only fair 2 

Free-Westinghouse, Model 6260 (Free Sewing Machine 
Co., Rockford, Ill $183 or $188. Other mode 
same sewing head $173 to $256. Essentially the 
as New Home 026. 

New Home, Model 626 (New Home Sewing Machine Co., 
Rockford, Ill.) $183 or $188. Other models with sam 
sewing head $173 to $256. Vertical rotary mechanism 
friction drive, coupling, flat-faced wheel. Weight, 17 


Accurate stitch le ngth ad 


Accurate stitch length 


(Domestic Sewing Machine Co., In 

N.W., Cleveland 1 $187.95 
— 

friction drive 


Ib. (light). Knee control 


Performance in sewing, fair 2 

(Gellman Mfg. Co., 1702 First St 
Rock Island, Ill.) About $180 to $246. Horizonta 
rotary mechanism; belt drive. Weight, 24 lb. Crinkle 
finish. Knee control had somewhat unsatisfactory shape 
(like a shoehorn). Accurate stitch length adjustment 
Cabinet 25 designed so that operator is able to sit 
directly in front of the needle, an advantage. Perform 
ance in sewing, fair. 2 

White, Head 43 (White Sewing Machine Corp.) $167 


justment. 
Sew-Gem, Model 215 


to $199. Vertical rotary; triction drive, coupling, fat 
faced wheel. Weight, 27 lb. Crinkle finish. Knee con 
trol. Accurate stitch length adjustment The light 
switch knob was in a position where it could be easily 
broken off. Lamp housing such that lamp was difficult 
to remove and replace. 
C. Not Recommended 
Ward's Cat No 85 4528R 


Vibrator long-shuttle mechan 


Performance in sewing, good. 2 


Wa rds 


$82.95, plus shipping. 


(Montgomery 


ism; friction drive coup! ng, Cone shaped wheel Weight 
19 Ib. 
length adjustment at upper range 


Bobbin winder obstructs stitcl 
Knee control. Ac 


Unmarked tension 


Crinkle finisl 


curate stitch length adjustment 
Vibrator mechanism judged satisfactory only 
Perform 


regulator 
for low-speed electrical or treadle operation 


ance in sewing, good. 1 


Portable Machines 

A. Recommended 
(Made in Italy; distributed by Necchi Sewing 
164 W. 25 St., New York 1) 
chi BF console model. 2 


Necchi BF 
Machine Sale s ( orp., 
$142. See comment under Ne 

Singer, Model 221-1 (Singer Sewing Machine Co., Singer 
Bidg., 149 Broadway, New York 6) $145. Vertical 
rotary mechanism; method of coupling motor to main 
drive shaft, V-belt. Weight, 19 Ib. (light Foot 
rheostat control. Accurate stitch length adjustment 
Performance in sewing, fair. 2 

White, Head 77 (White Sewing Machine Corp., Main and 
Elm Sts., Cleveland 1) $142. See comments under 
White 77, console model 2 

Elna (Manufactured by Tavaro Works, Geneva, Switzer 
land; distributed by Elna Corp., 441 Madison Ave., New 
York 22) $179. Horizontal rotary mechanism; coup 
ling, round belt. Weight, 22 Ib. (fairly light). Knee con 
trol. Carrying case could be used as a worktable. Case 
could scratch supporting table because of sharp edges 
I his machine was well designed and had many refine 
ments that would make for comfortable and convenient 
use. Equipped with a reduction gear for sewing at slow 

Performance in sewing, good 3 

Necchi BU’ (Distributed by Necchi Sewing Machine Sales 
Corp.) $205. See comment under Necchit BU console 
model 3 

B. Intermediate 

Kenmore, Model 55 (Distributed by Sears, Roebuck & 
Co.) $115. See comments under Kenmore 55 console 

Weight, 28 Ib. 1 

Domestic, Model 153mg (Domestic Sewing Machine Co., 
Inc., Main Ave. and Elm St., N.W., Cleveland 1) 
$139.95. See comment under Domestic 153, console 
model. 2 

Free-Westinghouse, Model 103 (Free Sewing Machine Co., 
} ford, Ii $142.75 (Model 104, same head, 

75 Essentially the same as New Home 103. 2 
me, Model 103 (New Home Sewing Machine Co 
Ill $142.75. (Model 104, same head 
Vertical rotary mechanism; friction drive, 

Weight, 26 lb. Foot con 

trol was somewhat awkward to use. Accurate stitch 

Performance in sewing, good. 2 

Sew-Gem 10-215 (Gellman Mfg. Co., 1702 First St., Rock 
Island, Ill.) $149.75. Weight, 35 lb. (heavy). Hori- 
zontal rotary mechanism; belt drive. Crinkle finish. 
Foot control was somewhat awkward to use. Accurate 
stitch length adjustment. Performance in sewing, good. 2 


speeds 


model 


j 
pling, tlat-faced wheel 


length adjustment. 
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OF the Editor's Chest 


(Continued from page 2) 





who is not an Utopian will, therefore, recognize the 
importance of seeing what can best be done to 
adapt the status quo to changing needs and opin- 
ions, rather than to throw it out the window and 
start over with a new system, whether it be of 
Soviet commissars or well-meaning social workers 
propagandizing for the “welfare state.” 

Certainly scant heed should be paid to those who 
paint pictures of new economic systems, who have 
not behind them the proof of past ability to create 
one (even a little one!) that works, and who do not 
show an intimate and detailed understanding of 
the complex and intricate interrelationships of 
modern productive and consumptive activity. If 
the editors of the New Masses, the New Republic, 
of the New Leader or of any other left-wing publica- 
tion are noted for anything in particular, it will be 
for the extent to which they are not aware of and 
have not lived with the complex realities of indus- 
trial production and distribution. They will be 
distinguished indeed for the extent to which they 
have not been associated with the better and more 
efficient design or making or testing of things which 
people buy and use. The planners and other rad- 
icals have, in a word, not made an enterprise pay a 
profit or pay tts way; they have not measured the 
performance or efficiency of industrial products, 
nor qualified themselves as experts in production 
The most significant charac 
teristic of that 
operated on a government payroll or under a sub- 


or cost determination 


“social changers” is they have 


sidy of some sort, often from a foundation set up 
by some millionaire department store or metal ot 
motor magnate, or stock broker, and in a business 
or accounting sense, ata loss, most of their lives 

The trend toward greatly enlarged government 
bureaucracy has always been a forerunner of social- 
istic change. There is no country in which the 
bureaucracy is large in which the government does 
not control the common life of people, through an 
elaborate system of inspectors, auditors, assessors, 
tax collectors, agents, administra- 
tors; not to mention visas, rationing, priority, and 
identity cards; permits to travel, to purchase and 
use paper for printing and publication, to engage in 


“coordinators,” 


a business enterprise, to buy stocks or sell them, to 
change from one job to another, to move goods or a 
business from one address to another, to raise funds, 
to increase wages or salaries, and so on in almost 
endless detail. A large part of the apparent dis- 
orderliness of our present economy is the price 
which must necessarily be paid for the privilege of 
changing one’s job when one is tired of present ac- 
tivities, or sees hope for higher income or a better 
future in another line; or the privilege of opening 


a new business, or entering upon a new trade, eating 
a different kind of food, or wearing a different or 
preferred style of dress. 

In the managed economies toward which all 
socialistic proposals converge, every one of these 
freedoms will be lost. In even mildly collectivist 
regimes of some countries, freedom of choice and 
of education have been sacrificed for the presumed 
advantages of the centralized state which holds out 
the hope that it will care for all needs of the people 
in wise fashion, particularly those of the “under- 
privileged"’ and of racial minorities. The people 
are always assured that the change will be for the 
greater benefit of all, and particularly the ‘“‘work- 
ers."’ Let it be remembered that systems of politics 
which propose social and economic changes for the 
benefit of a minority group always end by restrain- 
ing the liberties of that and other minority groups, 
and, finally, often restrain the liberties of all groups, 
save the bureaucracy, which in time, in a controlled 
or regimented economy, becomes the majority, and 
occupies a favored position as to salaries, vaca- 
tions, special means of transportation, easy and 
pleasant working conditions, and early retirement, 
with pension. If not the majority in number, it is 
the social overlord in power to decide what is to 
be done and who is to be permitted to do it, and 
with what tools, facilities, publications, radio utter- 
ances, and means of transportation. The moment 
that controls start to tighten, for example, with 
respect to means of transportation and communica- 
tion, freedom of the individual to choose his own 
modes of travel and communication are yielded up 
to the “managers of the people's welfare,"” who are 

though 
than were 
literary, 


no more likely to act in the public interest 
they constantly say that they do 
Hitler's Gauleiters or Stalin's political, 
and scientific commissars. 

Alzada Comstock, writing in The American Eco- 
nomic Review on a book by an economic authority, 
Dr. Gustav Stolper, interpreting and reviewing 70 
yearsof Germany’'seconomy,commented that‘‘every 
chapter discloses an amazing continuity of the 
underlying trend, the ascendancy of the state over 
the economic life of the nation. Without this long 
preparatory work Hitler and National Socialism 
would not have been possible. The Weimar 
Republic, with its manifold social reforms, left to 
the National Socialist state the easily absorbed 
heritage of an economic system that could properly 
be called ‘State Socialism.’ "’ 

The believers in a free enterprise system have 
the responsibility for helping the enterprise system 
function. Only under such a system can a degree 
of economic freedom and security be available to 
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the population. Those who believe in tree enter 
prise, rather than in the controlled economy of 
Russia, pre-war Germany, and the present Labor 
(Socialist) government of Great Britain, must see 
that others, who do not understand how the state 
encroaches upon the individual’s privileges and 
rights a little at a time, are brought to a realization 
that the expanding and encroaching State always 
becomes the engulfing, dominating, classifying and 
controlling state. 

It was John Calhoun, famous Senator from South 
Carolina, who said, “I am convinced that the power 
of the government can only be increased at the 
expense of the liberties of the people.” Even 
Woodrow Wilson, who at a later day built prece- 


dents tor greatly expanded governmental powers, 
said, “The history of the struggle for human free- 
dom is the history of the struggle to limit the powers 
of the state.” Those who know that the American 
system of free enterprise and the right to do business 
and to engage in occupations of one’s own choice 
within reasonable limits, and to make purchases 
without limitations or unasked guidance from 
federal bureaucrats, must take vigorous steps to 
combat the measures of those who with ingenious 
argument and propaganda would fasten the strict 
and continuing controls of an absentee manage- 
ment by goverument officials upon the several 
million production and business units that make up 
our economy. 


Abridged Cumulative Index of Previous 1949 Consumers’ Research Bulletins 
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Adding machines, pockett Oct , 11-12 
Adhesives, chiefly for paper! Aug., 21-24 breakage 
new Sept , 29 and fixtures 
Allergy, early recognition important Mar., 4 
to amino-azo dyes May, 4, 29 
Automobiles, accident rate of 
young drivers Oct., 3 
engines, new accessories tor 
water injectiont Oct., 22-23 
fluid drives and automatic 
transmissions? Jan.. 19-26 
gasoline, premium, ne ‘ss use Apr., 29 
consumption, affec.ed by 
driving habits Mar., 13 
new, breaking in Apr., 24-25 
1949? June, 5-12; July, 5-10; Aug., 5-11 
oils, motor, misleading ad- 
vertising? Jan., 24 
saving by not Caning 1 
quently , 2, 25, 28 
subscribers’ reports Jan., 15 


pretreating?t 


Golf ballet 


gadgetst 


storage? 


irons, automatict 


combination steam and 


Bread, new adulterants July, 29-30; Sept., 30 


dry t t 
Building hardware, finishing Apr., 9-14 — 


Lawn mowers, powert 
Lawn mowing equipmentt 
Lightning, safeguards 


Cameras, developing and printing 
kitet July, 25-26 
motion picture, 8 mm.t May, 22 
war surplust Jan., 20 
hotographic color filmt Jan., 8 
*olaroid Landt July, 16-17 
roll-filmt May, 22; July, 24 
stereot July, 25 
viewer? July, 25 
testing service June, 22 
35 mm.t Mar., 25 
twin-lens reflext May, 23; July, 24-25 
Carpet sweeperst Oct., 17-18 
Chemicals, poisonous, often 
carelessly used Sept., 10 
Cleaner, all-purposet June, 28 unitt 
combt Mar., 30 
Clothing, men's, new trend 
advocated 
Containers, baby food, glass, care 
in opening 
Cookware, aluminum, fraudulent 
door-to-door sales practices Oct., 3-4 
Corrections 
and emendations Jan., 32-33; Mar., 26; 
May, 25; June 23; Sept., 19; Oct., 18 
Crabgrass, contro’ Aug., 19 


Linoleumt 
Meat, buyingt 


bathroom 
Motion picturest 


Narcotics, overuse 


Outboard motorst 


of formulas 
Phonograph 


DDT, controlling house flies May, 4 system? 
danger to health June, 20-22; 4, 
Dermatitis of the feet Oct., HH 
Diaperst Feb., 13-15 

poisoning due to aniline dye 
laundry markings Sept., 29 
Dishwaat machinest Mar., 10-13 


n Feb., 25-26; Oct., 24-25 
Drier, plastic. for stockings 
(Saf-T-Dri)t Jan., 38 


Editorial 


recordst 


Victort 
Piano, buying—IIt 


Polish, furnituret 


each issue, page 2 


Fasteners, fripper- type, for increase 
clothingt Sept., 30 Projectors, slidet 


Fluorescent lamps, hazard in 
Mar., 17-18; June, 26 


Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act, 
adequate enforcementt 

Food coloring, uncertified, use by 
government agency 

Fuel ofl, chemical for 

Furniture, gadget for levelingt Oct., 10 


Garbage disposal unitst 


Handbag and umbrella holding 


Heaters, room, fan-type electrict 
water, electric automatic 


portable electrict 


Loud-speaker mounting 


refrigerator storing 
Moisture condensation in the 


Needle-threading devicet 
Oil burners and a boiler-burner 


heads, new, fuel savings Aug., 
Organs. electronict 5 
July, 13-15; Sept., 


Paint, oll-restricted, quality Mar., 18 
Paints, house and barn, meaning 


needles, cactust 

pickup cartridgest 

recoru brush (Universal) t 
record -player-amplifier-speaker 


record -players, delay buyingt 


buying economically V 
new Columbia and 


Poison ivy and poison osk, treatment Apr., 4 
N 


Polisher, floor, electrict 

Polishing attachment, automobile 
Pork products, lean, demand 
Prices on consumer products, 
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Radio receivers, FM, converter fort. Feb., % 
amplifier, announcement of new May, 8 
amplifiers, audiot 
antenna, FMt 
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loud-speakerst 

booklet available 
table-modelt July, 1- 2 
transformers, output, for audio 
amplifierst re 
‘ Radio-phonograph equipment, 
Feb., 5-9 custom-made 

May, 9-10 = Refrigerators, 1949+ 
“gadgets’’t . 

Rugs, products for skid-proofingt .Sept., 
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May, 16-17 
Aug., 4, 29 
Sept., 30 


Apr., 17-18 


Oct., 0 


Jan., 9-12 Salt shakers, free-runningt 
27-0 Salt substitutes with lithium 
19-21 chloride, danger May, 3 
Scientists, young, suggested course. .Oct., 4 
May, 14-15 


July, 17 


Jan., 
Apr., 
Sewing machine accessoriest 
Sheeting, new standards Aug., 25-26 
Shirt, man's, whitet Jan., 33 
Shirts, men's, laundering wear Oct., 3 
new styles and price 
increase Oct., 4 
Soap powder, new fluorescent dyes. .Oct., 29 
Spectactes, rimiess Sept., 3 
Spot and stain remover} July 
Stop-leak preparations for auto- 
mohile water jackets and 
radiatorst Sept., 25-26 
Sunburn preventivest June, 13-15 
July, 10 ‘ 
Television receivers? 14-15; 
each issue May, 5- r 4 ‘Gee. 
F 


Sept., 11-14 


Mar., 


boosters fort 

fire hazard 

obsolescence 
Television tlewing, optics 
> 4. Tenderizer, meat, allergy 
Feb. ee Thermometers, household! 
May. 18-20 ‘Toasters and a grill, automatic and 

. 15-19 semi-automatict Apr., 15-16; oe t6- 19 

Tomatoes, cannedt Fe 

Tooth decay, prevention 
Towels, turkisht 
Oct., 15- 2,4-D 


Oct., 4 
Apr., 14 


May, ‘- 13 


Undershirts and shorts, men'st. Jan., 16-18 
Utensils, cooking, copper-clad 
stainless steel? Jan., 25 


Vacuum bottlest July, 21-22 
Vacuum cleaner (Rexair), claims as 
therapeutic devicet pt.. 4 
Vacuum cleaners, handt Jan., 13-15 
etables, hazards of nitrogenous Oc 
t.,4 


ertilizers 
Sept., 23-25 


Washing machinest 
Jan., 21-24 


Windows, double-glazedt 


X-ray, for hair removal May, 30 
X-ray and atomic energy hazards Apr., 3 
X-rays and shoe fitting July, 4 


timdicates thas listings of mames ov brands are 


Oct.. 3 
May, 21-22 omcl wded. 
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_RATINGS % MOTION PICTURES 


HIS section aims to give critical consumers a 
digest of opinion from a wide range of motion 
picture reviews, including the motion picture trade 
press, leading newspapers and magazines—some 19 


different periodicals in all. The motion picture 
ratings which follow thus do not represent the 
judgment of a single person, but are based on an 
analysis of critics’ reviews. 

The sources of the reviews are: 
Box Offwe, Charm, Chicago Daily Tribune, Cue, Daily News (N.Y.), Ite 
Exhibutor, Harrison's Reports, Motion Picture Herald, National Legion of 
recency Last, Newsweek, New York Herald Tribune, New York Time 
Parents Magazine, Release of the DA.R. Premew Commiticer, Successful 
Farming, Time, Variety (weekly), Weekly Guide to Selected Motion Pictures 
(National Board of Review of Motion Pictures, Inc.), and Unbiased Opin 
soms of Current Motion Pictures wiach includes reviews Op the General 
Federation of Women's Clubs, the American Legion Auxi/lary, National 
Film Music Council, and others 

The figures preceding the title of the picture in- 
dicate the number of critics who have been judged 
to rate the film A (recommended), B (intermediate), 


or C (not recommended) on its entertainment 


values. 

Audience suitability is indicated by “A” for 
adults, ““Y"’ for young people (14-18), and “‘C”’ for 
children, at the end of each line. 

Descriptive abbreviations are as follows 


tounded on historical ' 
melodrama 

musical 

mystery 

dramatization of a novei 


udp—adventure asst 
bsog— biography mei 
e—in color (Technicolor, Cinecolor mus 
Trucolor, Magnacolor, Vitacelor, etc.) mys 
¢ar—cartoon nor 
com—comedy rom—romance 
crs—crime and capture of criminals soc —social- problem drama 
doc—documentary tar—travelogue 
éy—drama war—dealing with the lives of 
fon—tantasy people in wartime 
wes——-westerp 
A Cc 


7 Abbott and Costello Meet 
the Killer, Boris Karloff 

3 Across the Rio Grande 

Adventure in Baltimore 

Adventures of Ichabod and 
Mr. Toad, The 

Africa Screams 

Against the Wind 

Agitator, The 

Air Hostess 

Alimony. 

All Over the Town 

Amazon Quest.. 

Anna Lucasta 

Any Number Can Play 

Arctic Fury 

Arctic Manhunt 

Arson, Inc. crt-mel AY 

As You Like It com AY 


Bandit, The mel 

Barbary Pirate mel 

Barber of Seville mus-dr / 

Barkleys of Broadway, Tine mus-com-< 

Beautiful Blonde from 
Bashful Bend, The 

Big Cat, The 

Big Jack 

Big Sombrero. The 

Big Steal, The 

Black Magic 

Blazing Trail, The 

Blind Goddeaa, The 


com AY( 
.wes AY( 
com A} 


mus-car-c AY( 
com AYC 
war-mel A 


ert-mel AYC 


MUS -WES-C 


aw ne bh 


_— 
= 


—wWNOWwWN ! sae & wa 


“AewK ewe Xn NK OW Uw wwe ww see oor w ew UI me 


“wVonern 


“UOUwnws 


aw 


~ 


HwNNN SO NN & tv Ww OUI bh 


~ 
—wWwenNeNrwwno 


—- 
ON DHWUU ENN BE NDOK IN ONS Uw | ORR ewe wuUwue 


—_ 


eonrK# ONS 


Blondie Hits the Jackpot 
Blue Lagoon, The...... 
Border Incident 

Bride of Vengeance 
Brimstone 

Broken Journey 

Calamity Jane and Sam Bass 
Caravan 2° 
Challenge of the Range 
Champion ; 
Chicago Deadline 
Christopher Columbus 
CPE cues ss , 
Colorado Territory. 

Come to the Stable 
Counterpunch... 
Courtin’ Trouble 

Crooked Way, The 

Daring Caballero, The 
Daughter of the West 
Daybreak 

Death Valle “y remem anee r 
Dédée 

Desert Vigilante 

Devil in the Flesh 

Devil's Henchmen, The 
Doctor and the Girl, The 
Dolwyn 

Don Quixote 

Doolins of Oklahoma, The 
Down Dakota Way 

Down Memory Lane 
Duke of Chicago 

Earth Cries Out, The 
Easy Living 

Edward, My Son 

El Dorado Pass 

El Paso 

Everybody Does It 

Fallen Idol, The 

Fan, The.... 

Father Was a Fullback 
Fear No Evil 

Fighting Fools 

Fighting Kentuckian, The 
Flaming Fury 

Flamingo Road 

Flight into France 

Follow Me Quietly 
Forbidden Street, The 
Forgotten Women 
Fountainhead, The 
Frontier [Investigator 
Frontier Revenge 

Gal Who Took the West, The 
Gay Amigo, The 
Germany, Year Zero 

Girl from Jones Beach, The 
Girl in the Painting, The. 
Golden Madonna, The.... 
Great Dan Patch, The 
Great Gatsby, The 

Great Lover, The 

Great Sinner, The 

Green Promiee, The 
Guaglio _ 
Guinea Pig, The 

Gun Runner... 

Heiress, The 

Hellfire 

Hideout 


Hold That Baby.............. 


.-adv-c A 
.crt-mel A 
-aist-dr A 
.wes-c AY( 
~meci 2 
.wes-c A 

adt 4 
mus-wes AYC 
mel A 
cri-mel A 
hist-dr-c AYC 
mel A 

wes A 

dr AYC 
...com A 
mus-wes AYC 


.war-dr A 
.cre-mel A 


dr Aa 


.wor-dr 


dr A) 


mus-wes AY( 


..aa 
.mus-mel-c A 
...cremel A 
wo+ecom AY( 
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Hollywood Burlesque 
Home of the Brave 
House Across the Street, 
House of Strangers 
I Married a Communist 
I Was a Male War Bride 
Ichabod and Mr. Toad, see 
Illegal Entry 
In the Good Old 
Summertime 
incorrigible 
Interference 
Iron Crown 
It Happens Every Spring 
It's a Great Feeling 
Jiggs and Maggie 
in Jackpot Jitters 


8 
Johnny Allegro 
Johnny Stool Pigeon 
Jolson Sings Again 
Judge, The.. 
Judge Steps Out, The 
Jungle Goddess. . 
Kid from Cleveland, The 
Kiss in the Dark, A 
Knock on Any Door 
Lady Gambles, The 
Laramie. . 
Last Stop, The 
Law of the Barbary Coast 
Law of the Golden West 
Lawton Story, The 
Leave It to Henry 
Life in Bloom 
Look for the Silver Lining 
Lost Boundaries 
Lost Tribe, The 
Lovable Cheat, The 
Love Happy. 
Love Story. 
Lovers, The 
Lust for Gold 
Ma and Pa Kettle 
Madame Bovary 
Maid of Formosa 
Make Believe Ballroom 
Make Mine Laughs. 
Man to Men 
Manhandled 
Marked Girls 
Massacre River 
Master of Bankdam 
Mighty Joe Young 
Mother is a Freshman 


The 


A 


mus-com 
propaganda-dr 
cri-mel 
dr 
mel 


war-com 


A 
A 

A} 2 
A 
A 
A 


Adventures of 


mel A 


mus-COM-¢ 


cri-mel 
dr d 

wes AY( 

war-dr . 


MIUS-COM 4 
dr 


dr 


Mr. Belvedere Goes to College 


Mr. Soft Touch 
Mutineers, The 

My Brother Jonathan 
My Dream Is Yours 

My Friend Irma 
Mysterious Desperado, 
Nail, The 

Neptune's Daughter 
Night Time in Nevada 
Night Unto Night 

Not Wanted 

Oh, You Beautiful Doll 
Omoo0-Omoo 

Once More, My Darling 
Once Upon a Dream 
One Last Fling 

One Woman's Story 
Operetta 

Outcasts of the Trail 
Outlaw Country 

Palace Scandal 

Post Office Investigator 
Prince of Foxes 


The 


mi us-COM-C A 
mus-wes-c AY( 
dr A 

soc-dr A 
mus-com-c A 
adv A 


hist- dr A 
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Prince of the Plains 
Professor, My Son 
Quartet 

Queen of Spades, The 
Quick on the Trigger 
Red Danube, The 
Red, Hot and Blue 
Red Light 


Red Menace, The 


Red Stallion in the Roc kies 


Reign of Terror 


Riders of the Whistling Pines mus-wes 


Rim of the Canyon 

Rimfire 

Ringside 

Roll, Thunder, Roll 

Rope of Sand 

Roseanna McCoy 

Roughshod 

Rozina, The Love Child 

Rubens 

Rustlers 

Rusty Saves a Life 

Saints and Sinners 

Sand 

Saraband 

Savage Brigade 

Savage Splendor 

Scene of the Crime 

Scott of the Antarctic 

Search for Danger 

Secret Garden 

Secret of St. Ives, 

Set-Up, The 

Shamrock Hill 

She Wore a Yellow Ribbon 

Sky Dragon 

Skyliner 

Slattery's Hurricane 

Somewhere in Berlin 

Song of Surrender 

Sorrowful Jones. 

South of Rio 

Special Agent 

Spring in Park Lane 

Stagecoach Kid 

Stallion Canyon 

Stampede 

Stratton Story, The 

Streets of San Francisco 

Susanna Pass 

Sword in the Desert 

Take Me Out to the Ball 
Game 

Take One False Step 

Task Force 

Temptation Harbor 

That Midnight Kiss 

Thieves’ Highway 


The 


AY¢ 
dr A 
dr A 
dr A 
AY¢ 
AY 


com . 


wes 


mils-Wes 
war-dr 
mus 
niganda-dr ; 
hist-mel A 
AY¢ 
mus-wes AY( 
wes A} 
dr A 
esc AYC 
mel A 
mel A 
wes A 
dr A 
doc A 
wes AYC 
dr os 
dr A 
mel-c AY 
hist-dr-c A 


mu 


wes-mel-c . 
mys-mel A} 


cri-mel A 
mus-wes-c AYC 
war-mel A 


mus-com-c AYC 
mys A 
war-dr-c 4 


Tomorrow's A Wonderful Day 


Too Late for Tears 
Top o’ the Morning 
Trail of the Mounties 
Trail of the Yukon 
Tulsa 

Tuna Clipper 
Under Capricorn 
Undercover Man, 
Vilna Legend, A 
We Were Strangers 
Weaker Sex, The 

White Heat 

Wild Weed 

Window, The 

Woman Hater 

Woman Trouble 
Wyoming Bandit, The 
Yank Comes Back, A 
Yes Sir, That's My Baby 
Younger Brothers, The 
You're My Everything 


The 


mus-com AY( 
cri-mel AY( 


crt-mel / 
dr z 

mel 4 

com / 
cri-mel 
mel / 
mys-mel A 


mus-com-c AYC 
wes-c A 
mus-com-c AYC 
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CONSUMERS RESEARCH : Or Christmas 
(7) 


BULLETIN | give 


Consumers’ Research Bulletin! 


WHAT could be more appreciated by your friends 
who are vitally interested in getting the most for their 
money than a subscription to Consumers’ Research 
Bulletin and a copy of the new 1949-50 Annual Cumu- 
lative Bulletin which summarizes a wide range of 

12 ISSUES OF CR's previous findings and contains as well much new material? 

‘ The Cumulative Bulletin will provide them with a handbook of 

CONSUMERS buying that has been called the consumer's guide to the market. 

RESEARCH The monthly issues, a continuing reminder of your thoughtful- 

BULLETIN ness, present the results of CR's new testsand keep theinformation 
in the Annual Cumulative Bulletin up to date. 

PLUS THE 1949-50 

CUMULATIVE ALL YOU NEED do is to fill out the convenient order blank on 
the next page and return it with the indicated remittance. An 

BULLETIN, pr decen d Tiaclenenen card announcing your gift will be sent on 

$4.75. or about December 15th. 
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wind and sun by a screen or windbreak. Shrubs growing near the house should be 
protected against drip from the roof, gutters, or downspout, either by cleaning 
the gutters and repairing all leaks or by building temporary shed roofs of 
boards over the shrubs. To prevent bulbs and perennial roots from heaving ou 
of the ground with alternate thawing and freezing, cover them with leaves or 
other mulch. 


* * 


THE REGULAR USE OF MINERAL OIL a 
When taken near mea 

D, and K and 
demonst! 


caused 
oil in men between the s of 6 ind 7C i re in habit of 
ng mineral oil as a laxative The » in clearing up the condition 
was for the patients to cease taking mineral oil altogether. The journal pre- 
dicts that many more such cases in elderly people will be reported as the symp- 
toms come to be recognized. 


RECENTLY 
roducts, Inc., 53 Park Place, New York City), 
at time of analysis n 1luminu! 


desist 


(SPREE PSS LSS ESS OR PS SES ESAS BSS SSS OSE ES PE ESS ESS OR SBS Spal SIN SPSS SPS PS ESS ESS ES ESS PS PN ER PRN PRN Poet PO PSX PO PK PO 


Christmas Gift Order Form 


Subscription Rates: 


$4.75 (Canada & foreign, $5.25) for one year's sub- 


scription to Consumers’ Research Bulletin monthly (12 
AND the new 1949-50 Annual Cumulative 





Name 
50) for one year's subscrip- 


(Canada & foreign, 33.50) 
search Bulletin monthly (12 


7 
to \YLonsumers R 


S 
2 
e 


Address 


N Renewal Ann. Cum. Bulleti: c | ) ’ 

‘ins oe ' ss 5 (Canada & foreign $3.00) for a subscription to 
4 
49 


-50 Annual Cumulative Bulletin alone (avail- 


Consumers’ Research, Inc., Washington, N. J. able to individuals only) 


Please send aift card from 


Address 
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Interpretation 
Fidelity of Recording 


eT j rKY 
$4 x0 
Interpretation 
Fidelity of Recording 
ler Schu . o 
Interpretation 
Fidelity of Recording 
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Chopin: 


“ 


Interpretation AA 


Glazounoft 
RCA \ 

AS f 
WDM 13 


A 
A 

well f yed 
Inte ‘rpretation AA 


Fidelity of Recording AA 


Hindemith: 


‘ Interpretation AA 
"Fidelity of Recording A 


Mozart, Leopold 


K N W 
Inte rpretation AA 
Fidelity of Recording A 


i 


e 


Interpretation AA 
Fidelity of Recording AA 


l H 
Interpretation AA 
Fidelity of Recording A 


Interpretation A 
Fidelity of Recording AA 


Strauss w 
‘ 


lchaikowsky 


\l 


Fidelity of Recording AA 


Dvorak: % Mozart: A 


i Interpretation AA 
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Gilbert & Sullivan p'O ( 
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Interpretation AA 
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Interpretation A 


Fidelity of Recording A 
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